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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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in the future you are going to provide them with 
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A VITAL QUESTION 


Are you one of those enlightened school 
workers who realize that disease germs 
ought not to be scattered broadcast, and 
yet have found your best efforts to look 
after the physical welfare of those en- 
trusted to your care thwarted by the ig- 
norance of the community in which you 
work ? Ifso, we havea word to say to you. 


THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL TEXT-BOOKS on 
hygiene, sanitation and physiology were written to 
teach health conservation. Inthem you will finda 
full description of adenoids, their symptoms and 
effects. You will find directions for testing the eyes 
and the hearing of children. You will find a splen- 
did chapter on the care of the teeth and a treat- 
ment of-infectious diseases that has been received 
with acclaim by practically all the leading sanitary 
workers of America. Put these books into the bands 
of pupils—let them be carried into the homes and 
be read by the parents—and in a year the whole 
community will be ablaze with sanitary enthusiasm. 
These books are wonderfully interesting inthe school- 
room, and they cause outside prejudice and indiffer- 
ence to melt away. You cannot afford to be without 
them. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grades 4 or 5, postpaid - - 500. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 ard up, postpaid, 600 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 96¢ 
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LEST WE FORGET DRAWING. 


(In our enthusiasm for Vocational Training.) 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 


The teaching of drawing—or graphic art—de- 
lineation by means of lines, gray tones, and 
<olors—should be encouraged in all our schools, 
for four good reasons:— 

First—The study of graphic art develops the 
power to see. 

The average man sees imperfectly and images 
dimly. As Professor James says: “His images 
have broad fringes.” He cannot tell, for exam- 
ple, where the ordinary Roman letters are shaded, 
hor the shape of his own boot, nor the color of 
his friend’s eyes. His observation with regard to 
all material things is loose and unreliable. As 
Walter Smith used to say: “Unless: he has a 
trained eye, his testimony in court concerning 
any material fact is not to be trusted.” As Asa 
Gray used to say to his students when studying 
sedges: ‘Unless you draw you will not see.” “A 
pencil is one of the best of eyes,’ said Agassiz. 
Graphic representation helps to focus the eye 
upon the object, as the thumbscrew focuses the 
camera, or as an adjusted lens corrects defective 
vision. 

Clearer vision of natural objects enhances one’s 
enjoyment of nature and enriches the content of 
life. All contours of leaves, the articulations of 
plant structure, the curves of unfolding petals, 
the delicate mottlings of insect wings, the grooves 
of shells (which Tennyson calls “miracles of de- 
sign”), the lines of health and movement in birds, 
in animals, and in the human figure, the subtle 
tints and shades, sharp glints and darks, which 
objects present to the eye under sunlight, the ex- 
quisite gradations of tone and hue, not only in 
objects everybody recognizes as colored, but in 
the gray and uninteresting features of anything, 
become sources of keen pleasure to him who 
sees with trained vision. 

For lack of the close observation whiclva train- 
ing in representation would supply, the average 
man has no clear images of his own with which to 
read or think. Consequently, the stimuli which 
cause a satisfactory reaction in his brain must be 
intense. His music must be brass band music; 
his color thrill can come only from a gorgeous 
sunset or the Berkshires in October. His news 
must be served up by yellow journals in flaring 
headlines and dramatic pictures. He can be 
reached only by colored posters and advertising 
signs. ten cubits high. His recreations even 
must be highly artificial. At the coast the sweep 
of sand and sea, the blend of the dim horizon, the 
grace of the breaking wave mean so little. to him 
that he must plant on the crest of the beach his 
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merry-go-round, his roller coaster, and all the 
other noisy and vulgar attractions a perverted in- 
genuity can invent. The majesty of Julius 
Caesar and King Henry as they walk through 
Shakespeare’s printed pages, and the calm beauty 
of the old king who wrote the Shepherd Psalm, 
are lost on the man whose power of imagination 
is atrophied. He must have, instead, the noise 
and the glitter, the reality and the vulgarity of 
the vaudeville. 

The importance of clear-cut, three-dimensioned 
images for the imagination and the reason to use 
can scarcely be overemphasized. The minister 
who reads the matchless words of the Bible in 
droning fashion so reads because he sees nothing. 
Booth, Jefferson, any man with power of imagi- 
nation, could not read that way. The man who 
fails in business or in the social world fails largely 
for lack of “grasp,” as we say, the power to 
image and forecast conditions, to see through to 
the other side of the problem, to hold the totality 
ciearly in his mind and read it through and 
through. As Dean Shailer once said: “The value 
of drawing in all departments of science, not only 
as a language, but as a discipline of the mind, can 
hardly“ be overestimated. Many students enter- 
ing Harvard University can think in one dimen- 
sion, some few in two dimensions, but those who 
can think in three dimensions are exceedingly 
rare.” Every department of human activity of- 
fers unlimited opportunity to men of vision. 

Second—The study of graphic art as pursued 
in the schools develops the power of expression. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the value 
of this power in almost every human occupation. 
In a conference at Harvard University on the re- 
lation of the high school to the college in 1903, 
President Eliot said: “I have recently examined 
all the courses offered by the university, and I 
find but one (the course in theology) in which a 
knowledge of drawing would not be of immedi- 
ate value (and even there I think it might help 
in some cases). The power to draw is greatly 
needed in nearly all the courses and absolutely in- 
dispensable in some of them. A very large pro- 
portion of studies now train the memory, a very 
small proportion train the power to see straight 
and do straight, which is the basis of industrial 
skill.” 

Whether a carpenter remain a carpenter or be- 
come a foreman of contractor depends largely 
upon his power to read a working drawing. 
Whether a machinist remain a machirist or be- 
come a master depends largely upon his power to 
sketch his ideas of mechanical construction. 
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Whether a printer remain a printer or become a 
designer of fine printing depends largely upon 
his power to lay out a job with his pencil. The 
advancement of:anyone in his profession—of the 
designer, the illustrator, the architect, the hduse 
furnisher, the landscape gardener, not less than 
the painter and the sculptor—depends primarily 
on this power of graphic representation by means 
of line and color. 

But aside from this fact, there is in the mere 
power to express oneself graphically a source of 
legitimate pleasure not to be despised. The 
craving for seli-expression is universal and in- 
sistent. The love of self-expression graphically 
lies at the basis of amateur photography. The 
pleasure which thousands of people derive from 
the camera is immense. Only one other group 
of people who enjoy nature get greater pleasure 
from making pictures, namely, those who can 
make them with the pencil and brush; who can 
record what they wish to remember without re- 
cording the confusing details which encumber it. 
Representation is to the artist re-creation, and is 
accomplished with a passionate pleasure such as 
only those can appreciate who have had the ex- 
perience. 

Third—The practice of graphic art develops the 

power of appreciation. 
' We are the children of the race intellectually 
and spiritually as well as physically. The world 
is full of good people who in the realm of the arts 
are boyine. They cannot tell one tune from an- 
other. They do not know a Turner from a 
Teniers, ora Botticelli from a Burne-Jones. 
They pass and repass the far-descended venerable 
ornament exquisitely cut upon the porch of a 
colonial house, and know nothing of its presence, 
much less of its eventful history. They sit on 
Sunday in a church where the sacred symbols, 
first scratched with trembling hands on martyrs’ 
graves, blaze forth their messages from glowing 
windows, or’ whisper them from the font and 
table and altar; but having eyes, they see not, 
and having ears, they hear not. The great world 
of art is to them a nonentity. A Latin grammar, 
a Greek text, an algebra, a geometry, a bank 
book, a mill sheet, a financial report, is the 
measure of their horizon and the arc of their 
sky. A man submerged in business, entombed 
in a shop, buried in a book, is an intellectual and 
spiritual bankrupt. 

The child never attains manhood until he se- 
cures the keys to the great treasurehouse of 
literature, music, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and the other arts, which record the experi- 
ence, the aspirations, and the ideals of the bright- 
est and best of those who have gone before. The 
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work of those men is another source of pleasure 
and of satisfaction which the man who would live 
the larger and more abundant life cannot ignore, 
Every attempt to represent.a blade of grass, a 
leaf, or a flower, every attempt to catch the move- 
ment or gesture of any living thing, prepares the 
mind as nothing else can for the appreciation of 
the work of Durer and Landseer, of Rosa Bon- 
heur and William Hamilton Gibson. Every at- 
tempt to represent a tree or the sky, a body of 
water or the sweep of hills, will enhance one’s 
appreciation of Claude and Turner, of Corot, 
Mesdag, and Fritz Taulow. Every attempt at 
illustration and pictorial composition will open 
the eyes to the almost marvelous skill of the old 
Italian masters, of Millet, Burne-Jones, and 
Whistler. Every attempt to put down the color 
of a flower, or a shell, or a spray of autumn fruit, 
or a spring landscape, or a moonlight night, will 
enhance one’s enjoyment not only of the work 
of the Venetians, but of the rug-makers of the 
Orient, of the potters of China and western 
Europe, of the great jewelers from the days of 
the Etruscans to the present moment, and of all 
those who have wrought in fabrics with the loom 
or the needle. Ail this appreciation of the work 
of men will send the happy spirit to nature again 
with keener eyes. The man of the anointed eye 
will see her as the artists and poets have always 
seen her, so beautiful that the shadow of a moun- 
tain daisy on a stone will inspire a poem; the glint 
of light on rind or fur or feather inspire a pic- 
ture, and the gloom of the calm night inspire a 
symphony. 

Fourth, and lastly, the influence of graphic art 
as a factor in public education is important be- 
cause by means of it, when our pedagogical ma- 
chinery is perfected, we shall be enabled to dis- 
cover every particle of talent possessed by the 
children under our charge, and to develop it for 
the good of all. 

The heart of man is never satisfied. We shall 
go on demanding illustrated books and papers, 
paintings to hang upon our walls, pictures spread 
before our eyes in the landscape, beautiful gar- 
ments and jewels, beautiful temples, civic build- 
ings, and homes; and the men and women who will 
produce all these in each generation are among 
the boys and girls in the public schools of the 
preceding generation. The character of the art 
which they will produce will depend very largely 
upon the amount of training they receive, and the 
extent to which they have been made familiar 
with what genius has done before them. We can- 
not too early discover these precious vital ele- 
ments and begin the salutary discipline which 
shall enable them to carry the artistic triumphs of 
the race to yet higher levels. 
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Melody is the absolute language in which the 
musician speaks to every heart.— Wagner. 
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BUSINESS MEN AND EDUCATION. 


BY REV, A. A. BERLE, D. D., 


It is more than a dozen years since the pres- 
ent writer urged upon a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature that some steps be taken for 
an enlarged and comprehensive system of techni- 
cal and industrial education by the common- 
wealth; and he has urged this with unvarying 
zeal for these many years, and cannot, therefore, 
be supposed to be hostile to it. Now that it is 
being grappled with by the state and the cities of 
Massachusetts, it is worth while to call attention 
to some points which need to be kept in mind while 
the system is being developed. The most im- 
portant fact of all is to remember that industrial 
education is education, not industry, and that the 
assumption that any group of capable business 
men are ipso facto the persons to direct such 
education or are the best advisers in the applica- 
tion of the system to business needs and at the 
same time not sacrifice education, is one of the 
gravest fallacies that can afflict those who have 
the responsibility for this matter. Education is 
always education first, whatever the ultimate re- 
sult is designed to be. Vocational education 
should always have the emphasis upon the educa- 
tion, and only secondarily upon the vocation; 
and this will be found to be best for both educa- 
tion and the vocation. 

It was one of the grave and true charges 
which John Jay Chapman brought against the 
Harvard system under President Eliot, that the 
corporation had few, if any, scholars among their 
number, and that this fact had been one of the 
most costly blunders of the whole Eliot regime. 
The indictment was a perfectly sound one. The 
Eliot “business” management of Harvard was 
great. The Eliot “educational” achievement 
had to be reversed in its emphasis instantly upon 
his retirement when a real scholar came to the 
headship of the university. Harvard is painfully 
trying to bring up what it lost in this respect dur- 
ing President Eliot’s administration. How true 
this is, may be seen in the almost instantaneous 
reversal of the Eliot program which has begun in 
almost all the educational institutions of New 
England. 

No one can nor would anyone withhold from 
the business leaders the just appreciation which is 
due them in the management of great commercial 
enterprises. But to assume, therefore, that edu- 
cation can be managed on commercial lines is 
positively absurd. The annual report of the su- 
perintendent of schools of Boston, just out, 
shows this as clearly as anything could, and one 
looks in vain through this document for any edu- 
cational ideas strictly worth while when, on the 
other hand, one sees on almost every page the 
domination of the “business man” in education. 
It is a sorry showing for a city of ideas like Bos- 
ton, and prognosticates an even more sorry 
future for the young people of Boston, if this pro- 
gram which is actually teaching mere commer- 
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cialism under the guise of “industrial” and “voca- 
tional” education and actually sacrificing the rea? 
development of the intellectual force and faculties 
of the children of Boston to what is partly 
fad and partly an utter misapprehension. of 
the problem which the school committee. is. set 
to solve,. But it is hardly strange. The com- 
position of the committee and the attitude of the 
technical head of the system both forbid thorough 
mastery of the problem. The worst phase of it 
is that the worthy and capable children of the 
poor and people of moderate means in Boston 
are being denied what is their greatest hope for 
effectiveness in later life. This program may 
develop very excellent subordinates and rank and 
file workers for the enterprises which these cap- 
tains of industry require for their business, but 
these young people pay for that certainty of ex- 
cellent commercial servitude the costly price of 
intellectual self-discovery and possibilities of 
development. 

It was natural enough that the business men 
should rush in and swamp the school adminis- 
tration with offers of help, direction, and it makes 
a “glorious” showing that Mr. X, the president of 
this company, and Mr. Y, the manager of this 
corporation, and Mr. Z, the head of this trans- 
portation concern, should be “directing” this 
work and serving on a “governing” board. But 
do these gentlemen know anything about educa- 
tion? They know, of course, what kind of work- 
men they want and what they require in their 
own factories and car shops! But do they know 
anything about the laws of the human mind and 
the methods of applying these laws in the develop- 
ment of sound reasoning, clear apprehension of 
cause and effect, the utilization of resources, and, 
most of all, the training of the will for self- 
organization? Or is this important enough to be 
a department by itself, which it is absurd that a 
man who has given the time and strength of his 
life to a business concern’ should imagine he can 
have mastered by the way? The colossal ego- 
tism of the “business man” controlling the edu- 
cation of our young people is one of the astound- 
ing things of present-day life. The one thing 
which has seemed to promise redemption from 
the blight of commercialism, which has corrupted 
and degraded American life, has been public edu- 
cation. Is this also to be made an annex to the 
factory, the railway monopoly, and the trust? 
There are indications that in Boston we have 
about as stupid and fatuous a misapprehension of 
the real meaning of “industrial” and “vocational” 
education as intelligent men could devise. An 
absolute stranger, with a highly developed knowl- 
edge of the real problems of education, reading 
the report of the superintendent of schools just 
issued (dated July, 1910), would never imagine 
that there was a science of education or that our 
schools contemplated the large intellectual future 
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which has hitherto been the birthright of Boston 
children. Nor is it difficult to see that we are in 
for a period of decadence in popular education if 
this program is adhered to. The collateral ac- 
<ompaniments, in a generally discontented teach- 
ing force, which, by the way, has to be warned to 
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keep its mouth shut and not discuss the admin- 
istration, and an utter want of confidence among 
the entire personnel of the teaching body in the 
capacity of their superiors, are perfectly natural, 
supposing that the teachers remember that their 
business is education first and other things after- 
wards. 
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FOUR YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ST. PAUL. 


[Special Correspondence of the Journal of Education.] 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOLROOM ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS. 

The largest building program in the history of 
‘the city, the completion of which will provide a 
seat for every child for a full day, and eliminate 
half-day sessions, basement rooms, and annexes 
for the first time in twenty years. 

Four new, modern, fireproof, manual training 
high school buildings at a total cost of over a 
million and a quarter. 

Grade school buildings or additions to grade 
‘buildings in ten different sections of the ¢ity. 

Nearly a score of old buildings modernized, 
halls widened, hardwood floors laid, modern 
plumbing and heating installed, replastered, calci- 
mined, Venetian blinds removed, bubble drinking 
fountains installed, etc. 

PROGRESS IN ADMINISTRATION. 

A parental school established for habitual tru- 
ants and incorrigibles. 

A detention home founded for delinquents and 
<riminals in co-operation with Ramsey county and 
the juvenile court. 

Vacation schools organized and maintained in 
fifteen different sections of the city with the as- 
sistance of the general public, the press, the Com- 
mercial Club, Sunbeam Band, Thursday Club, 
and the Saint. Paul Institute. 

School gardens maintained in as many different 
centres with the assistance of the above-named 
agencies. 

A self-supporting summer high school organ- 
ized for make-up work. 

A self-supporting grammar summer school for 
the same purposes. 

Special vocational schools, under men teachers, 
organized in grade buildings to enable certain 
boys to spend less time on formal studies, and as 
much as one-half each day in shop courses. 

Domestic science (cooking) centres established 
for the first time in grade school buildings, with 
the assistance of the Saint Paul Institute. 

A free circulating library organized in the 
grade schools co-operative with the public li- 
brary. 

Organization of an employment bureau in co- 
operation with the Saint Paul Builders’ Exchange, 
for the purpose of giving aid to worthy boys 
seeking employment. 

A thoroughly practical system of medical in- 
‘spection. introduced into the schools. 


School nurses appointed. 

A department of compulsory education estab- 
lished under an efficient truancy officer. (For 
the first time parents have been brought before 
the courts, and made to assume the responsibility 
for the attendance of their children.) 

The municipal playgrounds brought into closer 
relationship with the public schools and espe- 
cially with the vacation schools. 


PROGRESS IN THE LARGER USE OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT. 


The high school shops, laboratories, and class- 
rooms opened at night for evening high schools. 
In co-operation with the Saint Paul Institute. 

Elementary schools with standardized courses 
established in grade school buildings in different 
sections of the city. In co-operation with the 
Saint Paul Institute. 

High school shops and laboratories used after 
one o'clock each day for a certain class of boys 
who work mornings in the regular grade schools. 
In co-operation with the Saint Paul Builders’ Ex- 
change. 

A regular system of evening lectures and en- 
tertainments in grade school centres. In co- 
operation with the Saint Paul Institute. 

The organization of an evening industrial 
school at the Mechanic Arts high school build- 
ings, maintaining trade courses in co-operation 
with employers of labor and the Saint Paul 
Builders’ Exchange and the Saint Paul Institute. 

Eighteen courses of instruction, sixteen to 
twenty weeks each, offered to the teachers of the 
city, with a total class registration of 1,089. In 
co-operation with the Saint Paul Institute. 
PROGRESS IN THE INTEREST OF THE 

TEACHERS. 

A co-operative effort to secure the enactment 
of a state law authorizing the pensioning of 
teachers. 

Saint Paul Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation organized. 

One-tenth mill tax levied, amounting to more 
than’$11,000 annually, for the support of the pen- 
sion fund. 

Maximum salaries of grade teachers increased 
from $750 to $900 per year. 

The maximum salaries of high school teachers 
increased from $1,200 to $1,500 yer year. 

Corresponding increase in the salaries of grade 
principals. 
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Standard of eligibility to appointment as 
teachers in the grade schools raised. (Four 
years ago high school graduates were appointed 
without training. To-day candidates must be 
graduates from the advanced course of a first- 
class normal school or from the university.) 

Opportunity given teachers to pursue profes- 
sional courses of study at home on credit basis 
without the necessity of a leave of absence. In 
co-operation with the Saint Paul Institute. 


PROGRESS IN THE INTERESTS OF THE CHIL- 
DREN. 

The courses of study thoroughly revised by a 
co-operative effort on the part of teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendent, including 
the work of nineteen special committees of grade 
teachers appointed by the superintendent, and the 
personal work of the superintendent himself in 
110 grade meetings, and in more than sixty meet- 
ings with grade principals.. 

The number of subjects in the grade schools 
reduced. (There are fewer regular branches 
taught now in the Saint Paul schools than at any 
previous time in thirty years.) 

Non-essentials eliminated. 

Essentials agreed upon, outlined, and empha- 
sized. 

All courses simplified and made more practical. 

More mental and oral arithmetic. 

More cipher and spelling contests. 

An annual spell-down of all the children in the 
grade schools. 

Less technical grammar, more practical lan- 
guage training. 

Fewer text-books bought by the children. 

Supplementary reading furnished to all schools. 

More working materials for pupils and larger 
supplies for teachers. 

Manual training for the first time for every 
boy over twelve years of age regardless of his 
grade. 

A supervisor of manual training appointed. 

A regular system of shop work extended to in- 
clude the fifth and sixth grades. 

A supervisor of writing appointed. 

Greater attention to a style of writing that 
meets the requirements of business. (Four years 
ago one-half the schools taught the vertical and 
and one-half the slant. The vertical has been 
put out.) 

More thought for the retarded child and the 
under-half in the schools. 

An increased number of ungraded rooms. 

Increasing attention to the physical child and 
physical and hygienic conditions. 

A systematic study of the causes of retardation, 
failures, loss of pupils from the schools. 

A greater effort made to adapt the schools to 
the needs of the masses as well as the classes. 
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VICTORY 


BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS. 


It is not life’s brief tenure that I moan, 
Its many tears, its vanishing delights, 
Nor all the bitterness my heart hath known 
In the grim silences of wakeful nights. 


Nor doth my spirit in the battle quail, 
Dreaming of pleasure and inglorious ease; 
My arm would answer mighty flail with flail, 

And try results with mortal destinies. 


But this my prayer, and this my one request: 
That when my wrestle with the foe is done, 
It be not said of me, “He did his best,”— ~ 
Not that alone, but let them add, “He won.” 
—The Outlook. 





o-0-@-0-4-0— 
" QUESTIONS WHICH CONFRONT TEACHERS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. H- CARFREY, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

The questions which confront all teachers arer 
What attitude shall we assume toward those 
whom we are to instruct? What is our relation 
to these pupils and to the community? What re- 
sponsibility belongs to us? As we answer these 
questions, so will the effect be upon our instruc- 
tion. To contemplate the child is to look ahead 
and determine the kind of a product we hope to 
produce. To study the child as we find him is to 
comprehend his present attainments, to know his 
point of view, to appreciate his environments, to- 
know his capabilities, and to sympathize with 
him in his efforts according to his capacity. We 
are to understand our own capabilities, to be able 
to present things to the child that he may under- 
stand readily, think clearly, and perform accu- 
rately ; to be able to present subject matter in the 
most direct and in the simplest manner. Too 
much time is wasted in over-digestion. The dif- 
ferent stages of child life were touched upon, and 
how the child looks at processes and subjects im 
these different stages, and how development may 
be most natural. The trying period of the child’s 
life is during the last years of the grammar 
course and the first years of high school. Boys 
and girls in these years must be given the souF 
of the teacher. They must be lived with. They 
easily become discouraged if they are not led to 
believe that a sympathetic chord vibrates be- 
tween them and the teacher. We often wonder 
why they don’t come to us with their difficulties. 
It is timidity of feeling which their nature will not. 
overcome unless we help them. It is necessary 
to go to them. We must meet them more tham 
half way. If we do, they will work, and work 
hard. They don’t want to be coddled; they- 
don’t want things over-digested—just a sympa- 
thetic attitude. A suggestion here and there at 
the right time, and they will respond quickly. 

How can we so teach a subject that pupils will 





A smile is an asset, a frown is a liability.—Anon. 
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learn to enjoy it? This is a vital question, and 
means more than “hearing recitations.” Further- 
more, in almost every subject a pupil reveals his 
character in his method of attack. This is not to 
be ignored, but will serve as a means to guide 
every teacher in her work. The teacher must 
know what to say and when to say it. It is a 
great thing to know how much to say to a class 
on any particular point in a subject. The teacher 
must be clear, concise, exacting. The pupil 
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ought to be given a chance to tell what he knows 
without interruption. Questioning is an_ art. 
Expect much from pupils, and we shall get much. 

Be sympathetic, progressive. Be exacting, re- 
quire accuracy, industry. Do not confuse by 
over-explanation. Have a clear conception of 
what is wanted—simplify requirements; teach di- 
rectly and pointedly; study the class and the indi- 
vidual; save strength for the essentials. 
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Peals the happy joyous call, 
“Happy New Year!” Louder yet 
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SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


[Address of A. W. Clancy of Minnesota before the 
elementary teachers of Boston.] 


As to what adequate compensation is, in any 
case, is a rather difficult matter to determine. 
Were the employer of teachers to be actuated by 
sentimental considerations only, he might be 
profuse in his reward for services which often 
are simply inestimable in value, and which may 
continue through a long lifetime to excite the 
most grateful feelings of the pupil’s heart. But 
the question must be answered in a matter-of- 
fact way, upon a basis of political economy and of 
simple justice. 

What would be an adequate pecuniary com- 
pensation of the elementary teacher? is the ques- 
tion before us. As preliminary to form- 
ing a rational judgment in the premises, let us 
consider briefly what is required of an elementary 
teacher. 

The elementary teacher must be ever a learner, 
a continuous student, in order to adjust herself 
properly to the new requirements. 

The elementary teacher decides every day 
cases of discipline on which General Grant, when 
he was president, would have called a cabinet 
meeting. 

It will not do to plead old precedents as to 
compensation, for they are an anachronism to- 
day. 

Many of the requirements of the elementary 
teacher of the present time were unheard of in 
the days when the “three R’s” sufficed for range 
-of subjects, or even in a much later day, when all 
‘scientific knowledge relating to the simplest 
‘things was reserved for academic study. Some 
of them were unknown twenty years ago. 
<{Tempora, mutantur, et nos in illis mutantur.) 


“The times are changed, and we are changed with 
them.” 

With this thought, we are forcibly reminded of 
the oft-quoted couplet of a beloved poet of your 
own city—Mr. Lowell—who said, many years 
ago :— r 
“New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient 

good uncouth. 

They must onward still, and upward, who would keep 

abreast of truth.” 

New occasions in long succession have come 
to the teacher since that day, bringing with them 
a train of new duties for the instructor of chil- 
dren. 

The elementary teacher is now subjected to ex- 
penses which were not contemplated and for 
which no allowance was made in a former time. 
These are expenses of equipment and of profes- 
sional duties. As to equipment, the teacher 
now requires professional books and periodicals, 
and more or less preliminary training in various 
lines, all of which necessitate an outlay of money. 
As to professional duties, these imply something 
of continued studies in summer classes or of indi- 
vidual culture studies in special lines, some 
patronage of the library, the drama, the lecture 
bureau, the concert or oratorio, the art hall. 

The elementary teacher is the foster mother 
of our childhood. Can we, with complacency, 
think of her as poorly informed on current topics, 
familiar with only the manner of life in her own 
neighborhood, a stranger to the museum and lec- 
ture hall, her mind struggling only with the 
problems of her own petty expenses and ward- 
robe management? 

Shall not this elementary teacher of ours know 
something of the fashion plates? Shall it not be 
her business to decide between the beautiful 
plaited skirt or the one that is hobbled like a sack 
of wheat? May she not have time to know the 
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size of the Merry Widow, the depth of the 
Peach Basket, or the right fit of the turban? 

To-day the work of the elementary teacher is 
a profession, not a “job.” There must be some 
heart in her work. It is true that the results are 
elusive and intangible. You cannot measure 
them with a tape line, as you can measure 
masonry, nor weigh them on a-platform balance, 
as you can weigh the commodities of a store. 
But they are none the less real. 

Hours of work can be easily reckoned, and the 
physical strain of the work may be judged with 
some approach to accuracy, in this, as in other 
employments. But when this is done, the teach- 
er’s work, on the basis of time and physigal strain 
alone, shows to poor advantage in the exhibit of 
figures, as compared with that of wage earners in 
many other lines of work. 

In fact, the comparison would provoke a smile, 
but for the seriousness of its significance. The 
worker in materials of food, clothing, and house- 
furnishing, whose work never varies materially 
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from year to year, but becomes merely a me- 
chanical action, is apt to receive actually a higher 
compensation than she receives whose work on 
Tuesday is different from that of Monday, and 
requires fresh thought and new preparation from 
day to day. 

We of the Mississippi valley have learned to 
appreciate the great value of the elementary 
teacher. A great mass of our people think that 
she is paid too little, and a great many others 
think that she can never be paid too much, 

Peculiar local conditions often modify the 
work and the salaries of our teachers. e 

I quote from a few cities of the Northwest, with 
reference to the pay given to the elementary 
teacher :— 

In Chicago the maximum salary is $1,100; in 
Minneapolis, $1,000; in St. Paul, $950; in Mil- 
waukee, $1,050; in Seattle, Wash., $1,050. 

I quote St. Louis as a city which by the show- 
ing of the last census is of about the size of Bos- 
ton in population. . In that city the maximum 
salary is $1,050. 





WHILE LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A, E. WINSHIp. 


NEW SWEDEN. 


In northern Maine there is a bit of life with a 
history almost unbelievable. It is the story of 
New Sweden. 

In 1870 a vast area in northern Maine was 
primeval forest, uninhabited by man. The top of 
Maine, from Fort Kent down the St. John valley 


authorized by the state legislature to make the 
experiment. He went to Sweden with this 
proposition: The state would give to every family 
who would come and settle a hundred acres of 
forest, would clear five acres of it, give a log 
house, furniture,.a cow, a cow cabin, implements 
of husbandry, etc. 

For a man, unmarried, all this would be pro- 





FIRST HOUSE IN NEW SWEDEN. 


to Van Buren, was inhabited by the Madawaska 
Acadians. Then there was a strip of forest be- 
tween this people and the Americans, who had 
come as far north as Caribou. 

In the midst of the Civil war President Lin- 
coln sent W. W. Thomas of Portland (who is 
still living in that city) as minister to Stockholm. 

Upon his return to Maine in 1869 he suggested 
to the legislature that an effort be made to bring 
some Swedes to open up this forest, and he was 





vided but he must in due time pay for it. 

No one would be accepted who had not the 
money to pay his own expenses to the new 
home. He must have demonstrated his habit of 
thrift. 

On June 25, 1870, the company of fifty-one set 
sail for America. There were twenty-two men, 
eleven with their families, and eighteen children. 

There were two carpenters, a blacksmith, a 
wheelwright, a basket-maker, a civil engineer, a 
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baker, a tailor, a maker of wooden shoes, and a 
preacher. 

On July 23, 1870, the twenty-two men, eleven 
women, and eighteen children came into the 
dense forest at the point where New Sweden 
now is. 

Unfortunately the clearings of five acres each 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


had not been made as agreed upon, but four of the 
log cabins had been built, and in these the fifty- 
one people were settled. 

It proved more fortunate than otherwise that 
the clearings had not been made, for the state ar- 
ranged for the men to do the clearing themselves, 
each man to receive $1 a day for this work. 

THe plan was to clear four five-acre tracts ad- 
joining, so as to make settlements of four fami- 
lies each. 

These enterprising men wished to test the 
possibilities of the soil, and so as soon as they 
cleared off a few acres, on August 20, they 
planted turnips, and by mid-November they 
harvested a fabulous crop, which gave them an 
exalted idea of the crop possibilities of New 
Sweden. This kept their courage to the height 
throughout the winter that followed. 

With the dollar a day earned by every man, 
rain or shine, they were able to live comfortably 
through the winter. 

They were also paid a dollar a day for building 
their own log cabins and their cow cabins. The 
cabins were 18 x 26 feet, a story and a half, with 
chambers in the roof. 

They were an enthusiastic crowd that autumn. 
September and October are always charming in 
Aroostook, but never quite so charming as they 
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were in 1870, and the word sent home was so ex- 
uberant that by the time they harvested their 
turnips there were sixty-three other Swedes in 
New Sweden—in all, fifty-eight men, twenty 
women, and thirty-six children, and clearing off 
the five-acre lots and the building of cabins kept 
them busy all winter, until there were fourteen 
settlements of four families each and fifty-six 
cabins built. 

One of these first-year cabins is still in good 
order, and a photograph of it is here shown. 

In the third year 350 came over, and there 
might have been a vast New Sweden in northern 
Maine, but the fever had caught the Yankees, and 
the land was taken up so wildly that there were 
no more:townships =r the state to offer the 
Swedes. 

To-day there are our thriving villages—New 
Sweden, Stockholm, Woodland, and Perham— 
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and some three thousand thrifty Swedes live on 
these beautiful hills and in these charming val- 
leys. 

Between the seas there is no more lovely scen- 
ery than is spread out before one as he stands on 
any of these summits, and there are nog lovelier 
homes in Yankeedom than can be found here. 

Only one family, man and wife, of the original 
eleven is alive here to-day, but there are several 
of the children who came on that famous July 
23, 1870, and very many who came in the first 
two years. 

It has been my privilege-to listen to first set- 
tlers’ tales in every state beyond the Alleghanies, 
but never have I found more of romance than in 
the recitals of experiences less than forty years 
ago in New Sweden. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN CHICAGO. 


BY MARY S. SNOW, 
Supervisor of Household Arts. 


In sewing, models and samplers have been 
abandoned and a series of articles possessing per- 
sonal, household, or community usefulness was 
substituted. The reaction of the pupils to this 
plan was, of course, immediate and effective. In- 
terest was intensified, and the responsive will 
executed rapidly, and with increasingly good 
technique, a commendably large number of arti- 
cles which made instant appeal to pupils, teachers, 
and parents. 

In many schools the large doll was completely 
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dressed by each pupil of the seventh grade, the 
pupils gaining entire mastery of processes and ap- 
preciation of stitches through the varied ward- 
robe of a doll. The constructive factor, con- 
stantly used under the stimulus of intense inter- 
est and with clear purpose, carried their effort to 
its highest power in expression, and these chil- 
dren exhibit a superiority in technique and re- 
sourcefulness which is very revealing as to 
method in teaching sewing. 

Constant effort has been made to force the pu- 
pils to avail themselves of their art notions gained 
in other ways. This must yet come as a result of 
patient nurture constantly and earnestly fostered 
by the teacher of art in intelligent co-operation 
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with the teacher of household arts. Each must 
know more and better the other’s task and inten- 
tion. 

The art teacher must experience the resistance 
and possibilities of mediums, and the household 
arts teacher must know increasingly more the 
possibilities of art in doing the common things in 
an uncommon way, in making ordinary objects 
extraordinary, in idealizing the commonplace 
through appreciation and application of the 
loveliness of line, the power of light and shade, 
‘the charm of color, and the nobility of fitness to 
use. 

Art is the spirit of our work and household arts 
is the cunning hand operated from a freely work- 
ing brain which is the frequent and happy hand 
maiden of that spirit. 

In cookery we are faced with the problem 
which always presents itself in a dynamic sub- 
ject. The movement of the subject is so rapid 
that the teacher is in danger of confining her 
skill to the control of the situation, and thus be- 
coming a teacher of processes rather than a 
teacher of children. The tentative course of 
study aimed at making the pupils intelligent as 
well as skilful. This, again, is a high hope for 
any subject and rarely realized, never without 
clarity of purpose and deep appreciation of possi- 
bilities on the part of the teacher. 

The teachers are loyal, hearty, and industrious, 
but we have yet to learn how much is possible, 
with deeper insight, as to how we may quicken 
motion, where we may diminish speed with gain, 
where we may eliminate altogether, and where 
we may add much. 

The pupil’s content is a4 respectable amount of 
skill in the preparation of dishes suitable for all 
ordinary occasions, the management and control 
of simple housekeeping projects and considerable 
understanding of the function of the various 
foods. Physiology has been emphasized to such 
extent as the problem of nutrition forced upon 
the pupils’ attention. The teacher of household 
arts could teach this subject with a vitality which 
cannot be equaled by any other teacher except 
the teacher of physical training. The nature of 
both special subjects gives a background of 
great significance and reality. 

The sewing of grades four and five carries out 
the project of the doll’s house. The doll is to be 
as large as a two-year-old child. The house is to 
consist of one or more rooms furnished by the 
boys in upper grades through shop work, and all 
the textile work which belongs to such a project 
will be carried on with the momentum which will 
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inevitably accompany such an absorbing activity. 
The girls will work swiftly and with correct exe- 
cution throughout. The fixed purpose will 
Geepen the impression of method and process 
and broaden the child’s application of the mean- 
ing and execution of all home-making affairs. 

In the eighth grade, with technique thus having 
been mastered earlier, the girl will be prepared to 
use her whole power constructively in satisfying 
her own family or community needs. In grades 
six and seven all housekeeping problems will be 
mastered, the work repeating itself at shorter in- 
tervals with a larger content of knowledge and 
power as a result. 
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RURAL LIFE BOY SCOUTS. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Kansas Agricultural College, under the lead 
of E. L. Holton, professor of rural education, is 
aiming to establish a Boy Scout company in 
every community in Kansas. It enrolls all boys 
from twelve to twenty. It may contain six or 
more boys. 

Every summer there is to be a Rural Life 
Camp of Instruction which they may attend, At 
this “camp of instruction” there are games and 
athletic contests; contests in judging farm crops 
and stock; in naming birds, wild animals, fish, 
flowers, trees, and shrubs; reporting on savings 
bank accounts. 

The first year all scouts pledge themselves to 
try to know by sight and call ten common birds; 
know by sight and track ten common wild ani- 
mals; know by sight five common game fish; in 
the field ten wild flowers; by leaf, bark, and gen- 
eral outline, ten common trees or shrubs; sixteen 
points of the compass; the elementary rules for 
preventing typhoid fever; plant and cultivate ac- 
cording to the latest scientific methods not less 
than half an acre of some farm or garden crop; 
own and care for, according to latest scientific 
methods, some type of pure bred domestic ani- 
mal; maintain a bank account of not less than 
$15. 

The second year substitute twenty for ten; 
elementary rules for tuberculosis; substitute one 
acre for half an acre. 

The third year know by sight and call fifty 
common birds; know by sight and track all wild 
animals of that section; all common game fish; 
twenty-five wild flowers; all common trees; 
twenty-five common weeds; cultivate not less 
than two acres; maintain a bank account of $25. 

This certainly means business for the boy 
scouts of Kansas. 
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Believe the nights are nothing to the days that lie between ; 
Believe there’s much that’s better than you’ve ever heard or seen; 
Believe that—anot alone your sin —your good will find you out; 
Believe; keep on believing; they are brothers,—Death and Doubt. 


—Strickland W. Gillilan: “Including Finnigin.” 
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THREE GREAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


A little more than a year ago three noted men 
were active as presidents of three great universi- 
ties. Two of them retired from their positions. 
Each was elected “president emeritus,” and both 
are now living, strong, and in good health. The 
third one has just died. 

These three noted men were: Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, James B. Angell, University of 
Michigan, Matthew H. Buckham, University of 
Vermont. 

President Eliot has served as president of Har- 
vard University for forty years. He is now in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

President Angell was president of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont five years and of the University 
of Michigan thirty-eight years. He was, there- 
fore, a college president forty-three years! 
These two men are still active, and President 
Angell lately gave an address in Providence be- 
fore the corporation, faculty, students, and 
alumni of Brown University and citizens of 


Rhode Island, on the occasion of the dedication 


of the John Hay library. 
eighty-two years of age. 

The third one—President Buckham—died in 
the harness on November 29 in his seventy-ninth 
year. He succeeded President Angell as_ presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, which office 
he has filled with eminent success for more than 
thirty-nine years. 

So far as I know, these three men were the 
longest in service during the last half-century of 
any college presidents in the whole country. 
What a wonderful work they have done for the 


He is now nearly 


‘young men of this nation during the past genera- 


tion! 
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SHALL WE TEACH OUR PUPILS HABITS OF 
THRIFT ? 


BY MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN, 
Principal of Gilpin School, Denver, Colorado. 
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The habit of economy is as necessary to suc- 
cess as the habit of industry or reliability. 

We teach our children that punctuality in busi- 
ness, personal interest in their work, are _ but 
stepping stones to success, and are as necessary 
to a successful life as honesty; in fact, they are 
but phases of honesty. 

We consider a child well trained when he has 
been taught to respect the rights of others, to be 
conscientious, courteous, unselfish, obedient, 
honest. 

Each teacher works with this in view: To build 
a foundation in character that shall have for its 
cornerstones honesty, punctuality, frugality, and 
justice, abutted by patience, perseverance, cheer- 
fulness, politeness, fortitude, prudence, and 
temperance. 

A child has not learned what he is taught until 
the lesson or principle becomes a part of his per- 
sonality through practical application and con- 
tinuous practice; so how wel) the instructor 
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teaches—and this must include both parents and 
teacher—remains for futurity to reveal. 

If we do our work well, “both the unseen and 
the seen,” if we build a right foundation, there 


need be no undue anxiety as to the individual’s 


future success. 

sut are we doing all we can towards the child’s 
moral uplift, when we leave out the cornerstone 
economy? True, we constantly teach frugality 
in the careful use of school material, but this 
counts for little or nothing in habits of thrift 
when the home furnishes the child with money 
for such luxuries as candy, gum, licorice, and 
many other things that tempt the untrained appe- 
tite or fancy. 

The majority of children, with undisciplined 
wills and without advice or definite instruction, 
will spend all their money for what is not only 
useless, but often harmful. “Imagine the flood 
of evils that may spring from a habit allowed to 
fasten itself upon the child whom we neglect to 
train aright.” 

The boy reaches manhood, is thrown upon his 
own resources, without having any well-grounded 
habits of self-denial and economy. What he 
wishes, what strikes his fancy, is the one thing 
needful. From earliest childhood, his appetite 
has been fed, his wishes granted by an indulgent 
parent. Should we now blame the man- with the 
uneducated will, if he satisfies his desires through 
petty thefts, trickery, graft,—call it what you 
will—the ‘underlying principle is the same, and 
in the vast majority of cases is but the result of 
improper training. 

As a test of the wasteful habits of children, the 
pupils of a single room ‘in a _ school in this city 
were urged by their teacher to save their pennies 
and nickels for a single month, depositing only 
that which they received for useless things. 

At the end of a month over $48 was returned to 
the forty-two pupils, and this in a school where 
99 per cent. of the parents are laboring people. 

A similar test was made last December in an- 
other room of the same school, when in a single 
week the savings amounted to $10. 

A boy now in the high school cannot attend 
college because his parents cannot afford to send 
him, yet this boy spends a nickel a day for candy, 
and has done so for years. 

Had these nickels been saved for even twelve 
years, the boy would now have a fund sufficiently 
large to send him to college for a year. 

We are an extravagant, wasteful people. In 
habits of thrift and economy we are not leaders as 
a nation. 

We, who are so justly proud of our commer- 
cial standing with other great powers of the 
world, we who are always well in the van in all 
philanthropic and just works, we who are so 
powerful in all those things that count for a 
nation’s greatness, is it not time we did more for 
the youth that are the assets of this nation’s 
greatness? 

We may not do the nation’s work, but we can 
and should do our own work. 

The times are so different, the needs of en- 
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forced habits of thrift and economy are so much 
greater than ever before, and must needs increase, 
so long as social conditions remain what they 
are. 

The unequal distribution of wealth, resulting 
in vast fortunes for some, and abject poverty for 
others, may be remedied by systematical habits 
of thrift. 

Where shall such education be given, where 
can it be given except in the schools, aided and 
abetted by the home? And so the school savings 
bank becomes the important factor in this edu- 
cation. 

We cannot be leaders in this work if we would, 
for already there are more than 7,000 such banks 
in the schools of the United States, and more 
than $4,000,000 collected and deposited. 

And yet the chief value is not in the money 
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accumulated, but in) + the lessons of thrift, fru- 
gality, prudence, and economy. 

We would not teach our children to be miserly, 
and we would keep them from being spendthrifts. 
Both these classes are wretched, neither knows the 
value of money, and these present the two ex- 
treme types in their attitude towards this princi- 
ple. 

The first and greatest need in our schools is 
the establishment of school savings banks. This 
cannot be experimental, its value in education 
has been tested many times over. 

We are working for the future, for a better, 
nobler manhood and womanhood. Whatever 
will aid us in this work should not be deferred 
from year to year. Both teachers and parents 
will welcome such innovation, and together 
through its use, will work for the broadening of 
character of our future men and women. 





SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.-(VIII.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT. 


BOARD MEASURE. 

1. Ifa board is 1 ft. wide and 12 ft. long there 
would be how many square feet in its top sur- 
face? (See Fig. 1.) If 14 ft. long? If 15 ft.? 

2. How does the number of board feet in any 
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12-in. board (1 in. or less in thickness) compare 
with the number of running feet? 

38. How does the number of board feet in a 
6-in. board (1 in. or less in thickness) compare 
with the number of running feet? (Fig. 2.) An 
8-in. board?. (Fig. 3.) 

4. How many board feet in 6-in. boards of the 
following lengths? 10 ft., 18 ft., 15 ft., 16 ft., 20 
ft., 12 ft., 13 ft. 

5. How many board feet in 4-in. boards of the 
following lengths? 8 ft., 18 ft., 20 ft., 16 ft., 15 ft., 
12 ft., 13 ft. 


6. Explain what is meant by 2”x3” stock, 
3” x 4", 4" x4", 2”x 8". 

%. How wide is the “face” of the board in 
each of the above? 

8. Compute the area of the face of each of the 
above if each is 16 ft. long. 

9. Compute the area of the face of an 8-in. 
plank, 12 ft. long. How many board feet does it 
contain if 2 in thick? Fig. 4 (a). 

10. The carpenters’ method is shown in ‘Fig. 
4 (b). Compute by this method the board feet in 
a similar plank 16 ft. long. 

11. Area of face of a 4”x4” timber, 12 ft. 
Jong? Fig. 5 (a). Number of board feet? 

12. Use the carpenters’ method, Fig. 5 (b), 
and find the number of board feet in a similar 
timber 15 ft. long. 

13. Area of the broad side of a 6” x 8” timber, 
12 ft. long? Fig. 6 (a). Number of board feet? 

14. Use the carpenters’ method, Fig. 6 (b), 
and find the number of board feet in a similar tim- 
ber 20 ft. long. 

15. How does the number of board feet in any 
12-ft. board compare with the number of inches in 
its width? (Fig. 1, 2, 3.) 

16. How does the number of board feet in 
any 12-ft. timber compare with the product of its 
width by thickness? (Fig. 4, 5, 6.) 


ORAL PRACTICE. 


Compute the number of board feet in each of 
the following :— 


(a) 6-in. board, 16 feet long. 1 board. 20 
boards. 15 boards. 

(b) 2” x 38” studding, 12 ft. long. 1 pc. (piece). 
6 pe. 10 pe. 


(c) 3”x 3” stock, 16 ft. long. lope. 5 pe. 
7 pe. 

(d) 4”"x 4” stock, 15 ft. long. 1 pe. 8 pe, 
5 pe. 





(Continued em page 666.) 
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It looks as though the critics of Superintendent 
Van Sickle had met their Waterloo in attempt- 
ing to formulate their grievances. It looks like 
the worst collapse on record. Let us hope so. 


,’ ,% eo 
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UNGRADED. ROOMS. 

The following inquiry from one of the cities 
of the great Southwest surprises me, us it sug- 
gests that city has no ungraded room for slow 
pupils in their regular schools. Here is the let- 
ter :— 

“Please let me know through the Journal of 
Education what schools are trying to care for 
slow pupils by means of an ungraded room in 
the regular schools.” 

We did not suppose there was any city that 
pretended to be modernized that did not only try 
to care for them, but succeeded in caring for them. 
Cambridge (Mass.) was one of the first, and that 
was about twenty years ago. Since then it has 
become practically a uniform practice in New 
England. Springfield and Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., have made national reputa- 
tions. Indeed, there are many New England 
cities that have enviable reputations through 
their achievements. 

New York city has by far the most elaborate 
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plan that we know. There it is simply marvel- 
ous what they accomplish with the defective and 
delinquent children. 

Chicago also has some fabulously good work. 
Of this work, in one school, the Ferran, we have 
an article already in type. 

The grandest work we have seen done in an 
all-round way with tangible results is probably 
the work of Mrs, Clements in a little building in 
the yard of School No. 9—a school of 2,000 chil- 
dren—in Jersey City. This we have also written 
up and shall use at no distant day. We hope we 
have named enough for all practical purposes. 

The ungraded room for slow pupils seems to us 
as necessary as a hospital in a city, as a lock ina 
canal, as a coupler and buffer on a train, It. pro- 
vides for those temporarily needing special treat- 
ment, who need to change levels, who need to 
have the jolt lessened. 

If any of the modern conveniences has been 
demonstrated as useful, comfortable, and indis- 
pensable, it is the ungraded room in a regular 
school for out-of-step pupils. 


A NOBLE KENTUCKY AWAKENING. 

Jefferson county, Kentucky, has had a noble 
awakening. We had been hearing, incidentally, 
of the new rural school activity in that county, 
and we preceeded to do a little investigating. 

The women started the good work, whichis 
not surprising... They delved into the census re- 
ports, and discovered that Kentucky was low in 
the educational scale. They published their find- 
ings. 

There was indignation among the men. One 
of the prominent men of the county was especially 
indignant, but his wisdom exceeded his anger, 
and he said: “Before I express my opinion |-will 
look into the matter myself,” and he did, 

He drove far out into the remote rural dis- 
tricts, and visited school after school. We give 
his own account of the first days of observation. 
At the first school he visited he found that the 
school was carrying .its water from a spring 
three-quarters. of a mile distant, and permitting it 
to stand outside all day in an uncovered tin pail. 

“It occurred to me that the system was some- 
what unsanitary,’ said Mr. McFerran, “and I 
delivered a little lecture to the pupils on the 
danger from microbes. Shortly after this I 
heard an echo of my address in the village, when 
I learned that it was suspected that I was a well- 
digger, looking for work. 

“This was only a starter, however, for when I 
criticised an old sheet-iron stove in another 
school as unsanitary and inadequate, I was in- 
formed that I was probably a hardware man, who 
was trying to dispose of some stoves, and when 
I suggested the need of a library in the school it 
was soon whispered around that I was a_ book 
agent. Truly the way of the reformer is hard.” 
It took only a few days for Mr. McFerran to 
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change his indignation toward the women into 
gratitude, and, like a noble, public-spirited 
patriot, he got busy. 

Of course the universal resporise to his urging 
upon people a better state of affairs was: “We 
have no money,” and it was true. There was no 
provision for raising adequate funds. 

The startling proposition was: made by the new 
champion of the schools: that the county should 
be bonded for sufficient funds to give them 
decent schoolhouses and equipment. 

A dead-in-earnest camipaign was Started, and 
rallies for the schools were held in the school 
districts. A referendum was proposed to see if 
the people would really vote to bord the cotinty 
for the schools. The opposition also got busy, 
but the schools won by a large majority. Other 
counties have caught the enthusiasm, and it 
looks like a state-wide activity. 

The legislature is to be asked to pass a law 
that will legalize such bonds. 

$$ __—§o- 90 e-¢—$—$$___—_— 


WATCH OUT, MEN. 


The Cleveland Leader says: “Don’t forget to 
notice that women’s suffrage won in the state of 
Washington. They’re edging in on us, fellows.” 

There is just cause for alarm. It is time for 
men to realize the seriousness of the situation. 
This is no trifling matter. Beyond the Missouri 
valley the men have lost out in several states. 
The time has come for men to take their stand— 
an heroic stand. It is.a question of life and 
death. 

Brethren east of the Rockies, stand your 
guard. Guard every approach. Crush every 
public-spirited woman. 

There are three entirely effective ways. Put 
them back in the kitchen. Lock them in 
their homes, where they belong. It was 
for the home that they were created. 
They can be kept there in two ways. Make 
them do their own work. Then they will 
be too busy to get into public life. Turn 
the key on them. The public will approve of it. 
Preachers, editors, and lecturers all say that a 
woman’s place is in the home, Keep her there. 
This whole public spirit on the part of women 
has come because wives and daughters have not 
been kept in subjection; they have not been made 
to obey. 

Secondly—Let all men boycott public-spirited 
women socially, professionally, and industrially. 
While this will have no effect upon the leaders, it 
will prevent recruiting to any considerable extent. 

Thirdly—Ridicule them. We men own most 
of the daily, weekly, and monthly papers and 
magazines, occupy most of the pulpits, and do 
most of the lecturing upon the platform. We 
have every advantage in the matter of ridicule, and 
nothing is so effective in any campaign. 

We have the situation where we men can con- 
trol it. Prompt and decisive action is necessary. 
It can be stopped just this side of Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

Dominate women in the home, boycott them in 
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society, industry, and the professions, and_ridi- 
cule them in public and private with voice and 
pen, and our cause is won. A long pull, a strong 
pull, a pull altogether, ye valiant men, and women 
will never “edge’in on us fellows” on this side of 
the Rocky mountains: 


— =~ = 
rr ~~ 





ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION; 

President Ella Flagg Young of the [Illinois 
State Association has given that organization a 
wholly unusual experierice’ It has been a very 
quiet affair, enrolling a few hundred members 
and running on a scrimped treasury. . There are 
five sectional meetings, each much larger than 
the State Association. When Mrs. Young was 
elected president last year it was said on the 
aside: “We'll put it up to Mrs. Young to help out 
the treasury.”’ She has done it. Two weeks in 
advance of the meeting the treasurer had received 
$4,000 in “advance memberships,” and every one 


is curious to see what the registration will reach. 
0 00 Gtr 


SCHAEFFERISMS. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer has the art of saying 
the best things in a startling way better than any 
othe: conservative educator. It is usually left 
for -ducational insurgents to be spectacular in 
their figures of speech, but none, of these ap- 
proach the speed limit “oftener than does Dr. 
Schaeffer. ‘A few paragraphs from his recent 
address in Philadelphia are good illustrations :— 

“It is the aim of the school code to present a 
uniform and beneficial system for the schools of 
the state. There is a great variety of needs, and 
they must be considered carefully. Now, we 
must be careful to see that the school code does 
not put ‘hobble skirts’ on Miss Philadelphia, 

“We are-here to talk principally of finances of 
the schools, and I can say that Pennsylvania 
needs money for her schools even worse than 
she needs a new school code. Pennsylvania does 
not get as much for her schools as does New 
Jersey with only one-third as many schools. 

“As for Philadelphia, I can say that every city 
in the state has greater possibilities for advance- 
ment in the schools, because they have the right 
of levying a school tax, whereas Philadelphia had 
to depend entirely upon council’s appropriations. 
The great thing that will be done by the school 
code, if passed, will be to put.Philadelphia on the 
same plane of possibility of. achievement as that 


occupied by other districts of the. state.” 
———_~ + -0-@ -0--@-0-—_______ —____ 


RURAL LIFE BOY SCOUTS. 

Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, is 
leading the world in getting all rural life boys in 
line, or will lead the world when the plans of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Holton, professor of rural life, are 
uniformly adopted. 

There are 160,000 rural life boys in Kansas, 
and Professor Holton has set about organizing a 
Rural Life Boy Scouts company in every school 
district in the state. It acquaints the boys with 
the secrets of the prairies, the streams, and the 
forests, and teaches them to read nature as well 
as books. It encourages thrift, develops enter- 
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prise, and magnifies the good in life and in char- 
acter. i 

It is a mighty work that Mr. Holton has under- 
taken, but he will make good because he has 
made good in every place he has been and in 
every work he has undertaken. 

A year ago Mr. Holton had charge of a great 
city work with the boys of the street at the 
famous Five Points in New York, and the results 
were grand. They will be in Kansas. 

+-2-@-@ 
VINCENT FOR MINNESOTA. 


Dr. George E. Vincent is president of the 
University of Minnesota; salary, $10,000. We 
have rarely chronicled an item of news with as 
keen delight as we do this. Several times the 
educational world has wondered that he did not 
go to a passing university presidency, but it was 
universally believed that a better would come his 
way, and it has come. Nothing could be better 
for a man of forty-six, for a Yale man of ’85 on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation, than 
this special presidency. Minnesota is a young 
men’s university. Its face is to the newest and 
best educational, scholastic, and scientific open- 
ings. No collegian is better fitted by taste, 
talent, and training for the great work before him 
than is George E. Vincent. 


D.oim 
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ROOSEVELT ON CARNEGIE. 


At Harvard University Colonel Roosevelt paid 
this noble tribute to Andrew Carnegie :— 

“A great and notable gift to the cause of inter- 
national peace has been announced. Mr. Carne- 
gie has done many things for the cause of peace, 
but none quite so important as that which is to- 
day announced. He has provided means which 
will enable very real progress to be made in bring- 
ing about the results which he desires to achieve. 
He is entitled to the hearty praise of all good citi- 
zens here, of all patriots and lovers of their coun- 
try, no matter what that country may be, in every 
part of the world, for what he has just done. 
But remember always that the ultimate worth of 
this foundation which he has made will depend 
primarily upon the practical good sense, the 
judgment, and the ability of the men who, ad- 
ministering the fund or working under them, suc- 
ceed in translating the theory into action.” 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT. 

The latest addition to the equipment of the 
Brooklyn high school. is a piece of gymnasium 
apparatus designed to teach girls to get on and 
off street cars. properly. It is a quaint con- 
trivance that in general design looks like a hand 
car. But it has a step exactly the same in size, 
position, and distance from the ground as those 
on an ordinary street car. Six girls propel the 
car at a good rate of speed around the track. 
At certain points there are “stations,” where 
other girls are waiting. There the girls on the 
car practice descending, and the others getting 
aboard. This is certainly a novel branch of in- 
struction. It is eminently practical, and might 
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be needed by country girls, but we confess to some 
skepticism as to its necessity. It would seem as 
though high school girls as bright as those in 
Brooklyn could be told how not to do it and how 
to do it and get their practice, the real thing, on 
the Brooklyn cars. If they cannot be so taught 
then this scheme is invaluable, since it is an in- 
dispensable accomplishment. 


oa. a «t+ 
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LOUISVILLE. 


Louisville, Kentucky, is under a new style of 
board of education; a board of five new men, and 
report saith that here is to be a lot of newness in 
Louisville. Let us hope that they will go as. fast 
as they can and _ hold fast that which is good. 
There is such a difference in the ways of reform 
city educational activities that we see reforms 
start with fear and trembling as to the outcome. 
E. H. Mark is to retire, but his successor is not 
announced. 


SSS AAA 9 


The selection by President Taft of Julian W. 
Mack of Chicago as member of the new Court 
of Commerce, an eminently responsible position, 
is highly creditable to the President, and a de- 
served honor to Judge Mack, who made his na- 
tional reputation ‘irst as judge of the juvenile 
court of Chicago, n which position he rendered 
that city and the country as a whole a dis- 
tinguished service. 





School boy strikes are usually so absurd as to 
be wholly unintelligible to persons outside the 
school. In three cities in one day large groups 
of boys in one or two schools in each city went 
out on strikes for school hours from 9 to 11 and 
1 to 3. We confess that it seems incredible. 


President Charles Alexander Richmond of 
Union College recently said: “The educators of 
the country are going mad over the subject of 
trade schools. They are acting as if they cared 
only for what shall be eaten, what shall be drunk, 
and wherewithal to be clothed.” 


Mayor Gaynor of New York city has had the 
appointment of three members of the board of 
education. He named three new persons. Two 
women and one man succeed one woman and two 
men. 


Andrew Carnegie’s recent special gift to Pitts- 
burg’s special technical school was $3,800,000, and 
not $1,500,000 as previously given out. A slight 
oversight in the announcement. 


Up to Christmas, 1910, Mr. Carnegie’s public 
gifts total $180,000,000, and Mr. Rockefeller’s 
$122,000,000. Long may they live. 


It may not be necessary to say that Theodore 
Roosevelt is still in the game with some courage 
and many friends. 


Ten million dollars more for Chicago Uni- 
versity from Mr. Rockefeller. That will help 
some. 


The yearly index accompanies this, issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESSING LEGISLATION. 


Congress, before its adjournment for the holi- 
day recess, made surprising progress with the 
appropriation bills; and there is some ground for 
the hopefulness with which the President is press- 
ing for the enactment of some of the measures in 
his program, especially the mail subsidy, the ex- 
tension of the tariff commission plan for collecting 
and assimilating tariff data, the fortification of the 
Panama canal, and the regulation of the issuing 
of injunctions. The President, of course, feels 
that it is now or never with these cherished 
projects, for after March 4 he will be confronted 
with a hostile House and a Senate of greatly dimin- 
ished Republican strength, with many of the old 
leaders conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Taft 
has a very persuasive way with him, but it is 
doubtful whether, even under these circum- 
stances, he will be able to extort much from Con- 
gress during the two, months left of the 
session. 


THE OUTCOME IN ENGLAND. 


The government coalition has emerged from 
the elections in Great Britain with a majority of 
126 in the new parliament, as against a majority 
of 124 in the old. The Unionists have 272 mem- 
bers as against 273 in the old. The Unionists 
would like to disregard this majority as an ex- 
pression of the will of the people, but they dare 
not. It is true that the coalitioh is made up of 
oddly-assorted elements, and its members can- 
not be relied upon to support the government in 
everything, but upon the one commanding issue 
of the campaign,—the removal of the veto power 
of the House of Lords,—they are a unit, and the 
government can count upon every vote. There 
seem to be only two alternatives—the acceptance 
of the government bill, practically unchanged, by 
the House of Lords, or the creation by the king 
of enough Liberal peers to ensure the enactment 
of the measure by a reconstructed upper house. 


SPIES IN TIME OF PEAOD. 


Every one knows what happens to spies in time 
of war. What shall be done with them in time of 
peace is another matter. The question is raised 
by the trial in the German courts of two British 
officers, a captain of the royal marines and a 
lieutenant of the royal navy, on charges of 
espionage upon the German fortifications at 
Borkum. The officers accused had visited ten 
or a dozen fortified places in Germany, making 
sketches, and marking in maps the positions of 
batteries, forts, and searchlights, and keeping 
minute records of their observations in their note- 
books. They admit practically all that is charged 
against them, but refuse to state for whom their 
material was designed. Of course, there can be 
but one inference as to the purpose of their obser- 
vations. Last summer, the British government 
tried a German officer on similar charges, but re- 
leased him. These incidents do not tend to 
lessen the tensjon between the two countries, 





AGAINST ABDRv BOMBS. 

The Italian government has determined to 
bring before the great powers the advisability of 
neutralizing all aerial military craft, so that in 
time of war they shall be immune from attack, 
and, on the other hand, shall be forbidden to fire 
or drop bombs upon an enemy below. This pro- 
posal, if it were universally adopted and adhered 
to, would avert the horrible possibilities, now 
clearly in sight, of aerial warfare; and would 
promote a reduction of armaments. But the 
proposal, so far as the immunity of aerial craft 
from attack is concerned, seems to mean that 
scouts in aeroplanes shall have unlimited oppor- 
tunities of observing the fortifications and mili- 
tary positions of an enemy, and shall fly away un- 
molested after securing all the desired informa- 
tion. This would scarcely be tolerated, however 
well intentioned the proposal might. be. 

A HARDY CENTENNIAL. 

A question which comes up repeatedly in poli- 
tics or legislation is sometimes described as a 
“hardy annual.” The question of the French 
spoliation claims, which was discussed at length in 
the Senate before the recess, might well be char- 
acterized as a “hardy centennial.” At least, it is 
a question which is more than a hundred years 
old, and it still has vitality enough to evoke copi- 
ous oratory in Congress. The question, briefly, 
is that of compensating the American citizens 
who suffered from the attacks which French ves- 
sels made upon American commerce between 
1792 and 1801. Of course, the Americans who 
suffered, and their children and grandchildren as 
well, have long since passed away, but somebody 
holds the claims, and wants them settled.’ Six 
times during the century the Senate has passed 
bills to this end, and twice the House has con- 
curred, only to have the bills vetoed by the 
President. Now they figure again in the omni- 
bus claims bill. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN SUFFRAGE. 


That the average man in middle life has 
sounder judgment than the average young man 
is pretty generally conceded; but the first time 
that this principle has been practically applied in 
its relation to voting strength is in the proposed 
constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, which the 
German Bundesrath has framed and the Reich- 
stag is about to act upon. For forty years these 
two provinces, which Germany took over from 
France at the close of the great war, have been 
governed in an anomalous fashion, with a gov- 
ernor-general at the head of the administration 
and a legislative body, largely appointed by the 
emperor. Now the provinces, treated as. one 
state of the German empire, are to have a real 
governor and a real legislature. The elections 
will be by universal suffrage of citizens of twenty- 
five years and over. The curious thing is that 
voters, when they become thirty-five years of 
age, will take on an added vote, and at forty-five 


, [ Continued on page 675,) 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC. 


(Continued from page 661.) 





(e) 2”x 8” plank, 12 ft. long. 1 pe. 9 pe. 
40 pe. 
(f) 6” x8” timber, 12 ft. long. 1pe. 2 pe. 
10 pe. 

WRITTEN WORK. 

1. How many board feet in 5 pc. of 2”x8” 
stock, 12 ft. long? 

Ill 5K2xK8xX 12 

; 12 

Compute the number of board feet in each of 
the following lots of lumber :— 

2. 10 6-inch board, 12 ft. long. 

8. 40 4-inch boards, 10 ft. long. 

4. 15 2” x3” strips, 14 ft. long. 

5. 30 2”x 8” rafters, 16 ft. long. 

6. 14 3”x 4” stock, 12 ft. long. 

7. 5 4"”x4”" stock, 15 ft. long. 

8. 12 6”x 6” timbers, 18 ft. long. 

9. 8 6” x8” girders, 18 ft. long. 

10. 7% 8” x12” timbers, 16 ft. long. 


COMPUTING THE COST OF LUMBER. 


The price of all kinds of lumber is quoted as a 
certain number of dollars per thousand, i. e., per 
thousand board feet. 

(Ill. a): 1,260 board ft. @ $30 per M. (1,000). 

1.26 = No. of 1,000. 1.26 « $30 = 
$37.80. 

(Ill. b): 86 ft. @ $35 M. 

.086 = No. of 1,000. 
cost, 
Compute the cost of 2,500 bd. ft. @ $30 M. 
Compute the cost of 800 bd. ft. @ $32 M. 
Compute the cost of 450 bd. ft. @ $40 M. 
Compute the cost of 1,060 bd. ft. @ $42 M. 
Compute the cost of 160 bd. ft. @ $35 M. 

6. Compute the cost of 96 bd. ft. @ $36 M. 

Copy the following bill, Compute amounts 
and substitute figures for the question marks 
throughout :— 

Bridgewater, feiss December 1, 1910. 
William R. Russell, 
246 "Main street, Town. 


Bought of Brown, Stone & Co. 


4 pe. 2” x 4” stock, 10 ft. lengths ? ? bd. ft. @ $30.00.M. ? ? 
40 pe. 2” x 3” stock, 12 ft. lengths 2? ? bd. ft.@ 30.00 M. 2 2 
M. 7.7 


= 80 (no. of board ft.) 





.086 & $35 = 


ore © 2 


32 pe. 2” x 8” stock, 15 ft. lengths ? 2 bd. ft. @ 32.00 
Received payment, Brown, Stone & Co. 


— ++ @-0-@-0--@-¢- 
A NOTE ON HISTORY TEACHING. 

The writer knows a class of pupils in the 
eighth grade of a city school who are having a 
good time in debating the question: “Resolved, 
that the capture of Burgoyne was an _ event of 
greater importance in American history than the 
capture of Cornwallis.” The pupils have organ- 
ized themselves into two groups, one taking the 
affirmative, and the other the negative; and they 
are getting more history in this way (and they are 
enjoying it, too) than they could possibly get by 
simply learning a text-book and reciting it in 
class. Really, history cannot be effectively 
learned in this latter way, But these young de- 
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baters aresdoing their level best to trace the con- 
sequences upon the American republic of the 
events which they are considering. They 
realize, too, that ‘hey must get at the truth of 
things as best they can; mere talking will not do 
in debate, for the other side will show the hollow- 
ness of the argument. 

Then this method puts life and spirit into the 
work. Of course, at this stage of development, 
the profound influences of any event cannot be 
appreciated ; but the more obvious results can be 
seen; and, what is of chief importance, pupils can 
be got into the habit of looking for consequences, 
instead of simply trying to remember dates and 
names. It is not too early for a pupil who is 
twelve years of age to begin to develop this 
tendency to search for the causal relations in his- 
tory—M. V. O’Shea, in Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

——————-#-0-0-@-0- @-e- —- —_____ 
MEDICAL INSPECTION 1N PROVQ, UTAH. 
The following health blan! 

ent or guardian :— 

How many older brothers 
How many 


illed out by par- 


Older sisters 
younger brothers 
Younger sisters Health of child since 
birth Health of child now——. Name dis- 
ease or injuries that child has had, and note 
permanent defects of such upon health 
What weaknesses or tendencies to its health 
exist Which of these tendencies are in- 
herited 

Average number of hours in bed Is sleep 
sound or restless Is child refreshed and 
cheerfully ready for the day’s tasks Is 
appetite good, medium, or poor Is child 
subject to headache 

Favorite out-of-door exercise or game 
Does the child prefer outdoor play or reading for 
recreation Average time for home study 
Conditions for home study Number 
in study room Number in bed Num- 
ber in sleeping room——. Number hours study 
taken out of school——. 
















































































Has child had scarlet fever Tonsilitis 
——. Diphtheria Smallpox——. Measles 
——. Whooping cough Mumps 
Chicken-pox Rheumatism . St. Vitus’s 
dance 

— +0 +0-@-0-@ -0- 


HEALTHY SAYINGS. 


[Selected from Health Education League.) 


Charles W. Eliot, Harvard: American schools 
of every sort ought to provide systematic instruc- 
tion in public and private hygiene. 

The late William James: Education consists, in 
its last analysis, in the. organizing of resources in 
the human being, of the powers of conduct, that 
shall fit him for his social and physical world. 

Edward T.*Devine: Ill health is perhaps the 
most constant attendant of poverty. Physical dis- 
ability is a very serious disabling condition in 
three-fourths of all the families that come under 
the care of the Charity Organization Society of 


New York city, 
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Leonard P. Ayres: Of 20,000 children in fifteen 


different schools in New York city, chosen fairly — 


for purpose of examination under the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 7,608 were given a physical ex- 
amination by the physicians of the board of health. 
In this examination it was found that 80 per cent. 
of the children who were of the normal age for 
their grade had some physical defect. 

Stratton D. Brooks: All education must be 
based on the physical ability of the child. 

The late President Harper of the University of 
Chicago: The number of physical wrecks furnished 
by the profession of teaching is certainly larger 
in proportion than for any other calling in life. 
In no other work can it be so truly said that the 
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toiler gives forth his own ‘strength to those for 
whom he toils. 

Lyman A. Best, secretary of the New York 
City Board of Retirement of Public School Teach- 
ers: There were 127 teachers retired during the 
year ending February, 1910. Of these, forty-six, 
or more than one-third of the whole number, were 
suffering from neurasthenia, or nervous break- 
down. Those of us who have spent our lives in 
the schoolroom know of innumerable cases of 
physical breakdown and nervous prostration due 
to close application to duty in stuffy, improperly 
cleaned, and poorly ventilated schoolrooms filled 
with children who often transmit diseases, not 
only to each other, but to their teachers. 





CENSUS FIGURES.—(I.) 


Iowa alone failed to record increase. 

Seven hundred and ninety-eight counties out of 2,925 
in the United States, or 27, show a decrease in popula- 
tion. 

Including possessions, 101,100,000. 

Continental United States, 91,972,266. 

Increase, 21 per cent. 

Pacific states gain 73.5 per cent.; 
states, 57.3 per cent. 

Decline in rural population. 

Immigration chief cause of fabulous growth. 

Increase greater from 1900 to 1910 than in the preced- 
ing decade. 

Increase less than 10 per cent. in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. 

Increase from 10 to 20 per cent. in Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 

Increase from 20 to 30 per cent. in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Increase from 30 to 50 per cent. in New Jersey, 
Florida, South Dakota, Colorado, and Utah. 

Increase above 50 per cent. in North Dakota, Wyom- 
ing, Oregon, Nevada, California, and New Mexico. 

The population of the nine geographical divisions in 
1910 is: New England, 6,552,681; Middle Atlantic, 19,- 
815,892; East North Central, 18,250,621; West North 
Central, 11,637,921; South Atlantic, 12,194,895; East 
South Central, 8,409,901; West South Central, 8,784,534; 
Mountain, 2,633,517; Pacific, 4,192,304. 

Urban population is in cities of more than 2,500; rural 
in places less than that. 

Thirty-one per cent. of the population is in places 
above 25,000, and 45 per cent. in places above 2,500. 

In the Northern cities of more than 25,000 there was 
in 1890 28.6 per cent. of the population; in 1900, 34.2 per 
cent.; in 1910, 40.6 per cent. 

In the Southern cities of more than 25,000 there was 
9.5 per cent. of the population in 1890; in 1900, 10.1 per 
cent.; in 1910, 12.8 per cent. 

Of the increase from 1900 to 1910, 46.5 per cent. was 
in cities of more than 25,000. 


CENTRE OF POPULATION. 


Rocky Mountain 


In. 1790, centre of population about 23 miles east of 
Baltimore; in 1800, 18 miles west of Baltimore; 
40 miles northwest of Washington; 


in 1810, 
in 1820, 16 miles 





north of Woodstock, Va.; in 1830, 19 miles southwest of 
Moorefield, W. Va.; in 1840, 16 miles south of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; in 1850, 23 miles southeast of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; in 1860, 20 miles south of Chillicothe, O.; 
in 1870, 48 miles northeast of Cincinnati; in 1880, 8 miles 
southwest of Cincinnati; in 1890, 20 miles east of Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; in 1900, 6 miles southwest of Columbus, 
Ind.; in 1910, presumably near Bedford, Ind. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

From 1790 to 1800 the centre of population went west- 
ward 41 miles; 1800 to 1810, 36 miles; 1810 to 1820, 50 
miles; 1820 to 1830, 39 miles; 1830 to 1840, 55 miles; 1840 
to 1850, 55 miles; 1850 to 1860, 81 miles; 1860 to 1870, 42 
miles; 1870 to 1880, 58 miles; 1880 to 1890, 48 miles; 1890 
to 1900, 14 miles; in all, 519 miles in 110 years. 


POPULATIONS OF COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD. 
Continental United States..... aibveita\aiinioce aap 91,972,266 
CRUDE 1:44 kets oplg> isigutinenke nike scan tiseniee 433,553,030 
Brittsh cempire | 2065 Ges T 0 CIE 394,246,882 
Creebenes “We 6 SS, voce ieee 152,009,300 
FEaWGe” BG COLONES 5s vi0.9 00.0.5 da kecnsaeenntens's 92,531,325 
GeorehR® GRIER ts 6ccce's so otewiicighlebek atin 63,886,000 
Austro-Hungarian empire ..........cccee cece 46,973,339 
Sere RSI. BS Oe eas eee eee 49,732,952 
Netherlands and colonies.............eceeee 41,347,182 
i ee Pe ee ke ae 41,049,720 
aby c.. ct Sees sine. Rae 32,475,253 
Spee AT PE Ree, eae te 18,891,000 
Portugal and colomiés. ....o0....ccstoscccceeces 14,582,084 
PROXIOR..... cabicdier veelausioahs eoih seats ini «aie 13,607,259 





LONDON PENSIONS. 


London teachers are to have pensions that are 
well worth while. The teachers of London have 
just secured a municipal superannuation scheme 
complementary to the national scheme. The na- 
tional scheme, which applies to all elementary 
school teachers, has always been regarded as 
most. inadequate. What. has happened. is. that 
in London the national pensions are now to be 
supplemented by municipal pensions. The two 
together will secure for teachers a retiring allow- 
ance approximating to what in England they call 
the “civil service scale”—that is, two-thirds of the 
teacher’s average salary. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING, PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION. By Emma BE. Goodwin, Secretary 
National Dressmakers’ Association. 225 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. Book 
I, 50 cents; Book II, 60 cents; Book III, 60 cents. 
These are among the most important books of the 

year. They appear to have solved the problem of the 
teaching sewing in the schools. The three books, put 
in the hands of the pupils, provide a course in sewing 
with which any teacher can assuredly secure uniformly 
satisfactory results. The directions are so simple and 
practical that any teacher without previous special skill 
in needlework or in teaching can do admirable work by 
merely following closely the directions. 

These books set a good pace for all text-books in in- 
dustrial education. 

Book I. provides the course for the first two years. 
The models given upon canvas, using crewel needles 
and worsted thread, are important in training the eyes 
and fingers of the pupils to measure distances and fol- 
low directions with the needle. Following the canvas 
work is the sewing with cotton thread on muslin and 
gingham applied to patching and making of such ar- 
ticles as dolls’ aprons, bags, etc. 

Book Il. shows the different methods of mending 
and darning, the making of buttonholes, and introduces 
various materials and methods leading to the construc- 
tion of completed garments. The diagrams and de- 
scriptions for cutting out and making are applicable to 
the garments which the pupils make for their own wear. 

Book III. completes the six-years’ course of graded 
school work and introduces damask hemming, hem- 
stitching, simple decorative embroideries, the more 
difficult methods of mending and darning, and full-sized 
garments. 


WRITING LATIN. Book One. By John E. Barss, 
Latin master in Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This seems an excellent treatise on the acquired art of 
translating English into Latin. The method employed 
seems helpful. Each lesson contains important hints on 
what the pupil may expect in the exercise he is called 
upon to translate, and then follows the exercise for him 
to work upon as he may be able. For example, take 
Lesson 23; first come the hints on “Verbals in ‘ing, ” the 
“Infinitive as Subject,” and the “Gerund and Gerundive,” 
which are very explicitly dealt with; and then follows 
the exercise in which the student may find sentences that 
require for proper translation just the explanations 
given in the “Hints.” By this means the student is as- 


‘sisted at the very point where assistance is necessary, in- 


stead of having to look here, there, and everywhere for 
the aid he requires. Two vocabularies are given, a spe- 
cial and an ordinary, each of which seems essential. 
THE STORY OF GREAT INVENTIONS. By EI- 
more Ellsworth Burns, instructor in physics in the 

Joseph Medill High school, Chicago. With many il- 

lustrations. New York and London: Harper & 

Brothers. Cloth. 12mo. 250 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The dynamo, electric motor, telegraph, with and with- 
out wires, the telephone, airship, and many other inven- 
tions are described. The purpose of the book is to tell 
in simple language how these great inventions came 
into being, to depict the life struggles of the men who 
made them, and in the telling of the story to explain the 
working of the inventions in a way a boy can understand. 
The illustrations are from many sources, and are exact 
reproductions of some of the best apparatus from the 
best inventors and manufacturers. 


FIELD TRIPS IN THE BOSTON BASIN. By Ever- 
ett Lamont Getchell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Small 12mo. 186 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 
This comprises field lessons in the geography and his- 

tory of the Boston basin, and is intended as a handbook 

for teachers. It is the result of a dozen years of study 
in the problem of teaching geography in the grammar 
grades. Few sections of the country form such a va- 
riety of attractive subjects for field lessons as the met- 
ropolitan basin. It is one of the most interesting his- 
torical regions in the United States, and one of the 
most beautiful to be found here or in Europe. It in- 
cludes not only geography, but elementary geology, 
physical, commercial, and industrial geography. It is an 
excellent accompaniment to the excellent and well- 
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known guide books of Boston and vicinity by Edwin-M. 
Bacon. 


HISTORICAL FRENCH READER. Edited by Felix 
Weill, instructor in French in College of the City of 
New York. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 163 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The editor of this French reader does not favor the 
large use of novels and plays such as are so widely 
chosen to facilitate the study of French. He believes 
that French historians, whose works are so little read, 
have in their productions many stories that are thrilling 
in their themes and perfect models of the narrative style. 
So he has selected and annotated a number of these, 
from’ Froissart, Fenelon, Michelet, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Taine, etc., and has for each story a brief historical in- 
troduction. Besides the text and notes, he adds a map 
of France, a chronological list of French rulers, and a 
copious vocabulary,—the whole forming a high-grade 
reader. 


BEST AMERICAN ORATIONS. _ Selected by John 
R. Howard. Handy Volume Classics. Pocket edi- 
tion. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
4x6 inches. 346 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here are twenty-two of the most important American 
Orations, .well printed, conveniently bound, and all for 
thirty-five cents, or less than two cents apiece for the 
greatest utterances of distinguished Americans from 
1761 to 1901. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By John Tappan Stoddard, professor of chemistry in 
Smith College, author of “Quantitative Experiments 
in Inorganic Chemistry.”.» New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 432 pp. Price, $1.60, net. 
This book contains the material for a first year’s 

course in chemistry, and is designed as an introduction 
to advanced study, and providing a foundatian which 
shall be broad and thorough. It is intended, however, 
to give students a good idea of the nature of chemical 
study, of the methods by which chemical knowledge has 
been gained, and the relations which chemistry bears to 
everyday experiences and to industrial activities. The 
subject is developed in a natural manner, introducing 
new facts and ideas gradually, and discussing thejr rela- 
tions and the theoretical explanations at points where 
such discussions will be welcomed and understood. The 
progress is from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the 
unknown to the known. It contains an appendix, with 
information regarding the metric system and measure- 
ment of temperatures, also tables of specific gravities, 
solubilities, and atomic weights. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE LIFE- 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By Felix E. Schellitig, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
oy Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 486 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Although many books have been written on every 
phase of Elizabethan literature, and most of them have 
centred around the career of Shakespeare, Professsor 
Schelling has done, in his comprehensive volume, some- 
thing different, something individual, for not only has he 
carried his researches through the whole lifetime of 
Shakespeare, but especially because he does not let the 
greatness of the great dramatist blind him to the genius 
of the other important figures of the time. True, the 
personality of the greatest English poet always seems 
to be “skirring behind the arras,” but never, except in 
the chapters devoted especially to his work, is he al- 
lowed to interfere with the trend of the history. 

The author’s style is clear-cut, straightforward, logi- 
cal, and free from verbosity. When he wishes to prove 
a point, he remembers that “a single fact is worth a 
shipload of argument,” and at once gives us a plain 
statement of how matters stand. A good example of 
this is found in his emphatic treatment of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. In short, the book is worthy 
of consideration from the admirable preface to the 
thorough bibliography. 





THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. By George W. 
Gerwig, Ph. D., extension lecturer in English litera- 
ture, University of Pittsburg. Box 177, North Side, 
Pittsburg. Pa.: Perry Publishing Company. Cloth. 
Price, seventy-five cents, postpaid. 

This is an extremely interesting presentation of the 
short story in a new light. The author gives abun- 
dant reason for the American belief that this is the land 
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of the short story. From the days of Edgar Allan Poe 
to our own time America has held foremost place in 
this phase of literary activity. The elements which 
mark the short story as a modern art product are: 
plot, human interest, character, dramatic intensity, and 
theme. To each of these a chapter is given with illus- 
trations and extracts from standard writers. It is 
pointed out, for the first time, that these have been de- 
veloped in almost chronological order. The attention of 
writers and lovers of literature is called to the place 
and proportion of each element. Dr. Gerwig says: 
“Some day there will come an American who will write 
a story as exquisitely beautiful as Mr. James’ ‘The Al- 
tar of the Dead,’ as exquisitely individual as Kipling’s 
‘Without Benefit of Clergy,’ as exquisitely simple as 
Stevenson’s ‘Will of the Mill.” 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE. By 
Wallace H. Whigam of Crane Technical high school, 
Chicago, and Oliver D. Frederick of Tuley high 
school, same city. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
9 x 7 inches. 142 pp. Price, $1.00. 

An eminently judicious and practical presentation of 
a large and serviceable tueme. The cultural and prac- 
tical benefits of such a business subject are duly kept 
in mind by the authors. Evidently there has been a 
very careful study of the methods of the best account- 
ants by those who write these pages. It is quite a 
science to keep accounts so as to find access to them 
easily available, and at the same time to make them 
accurate and easily proven. This work most ably as- 
sists toward such desirable ends. A study of it is an 
assurance that every statement in its text has been care- 
fully balanced, and that every example has been as 
carefully prepared. It is a work that may be heartily 
commended to those whose labor is to be largely or 
wholly in the province of accounts. 


MAN IN MANY LANDS. By Professor L. W. Lyde 
of University College, London, Eng. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 183 pp. 
Price, 65 cents, net. 

This is a form of geographical study, and an intensely 
interesting form. It shows us men in their various 
homes the world over, their racial differences, their pe- 
culiar residences, and their diverse occupations. The 
book is by an author’who has had much to do with 
geography, as he has held examinations in some form or 
other of that subject with over 150,000 young people 
from thirteen to seventeen years of age. In the course 
of the years many facts have come to him that he has 
placed in appropriate groups in this volume. And there 
is not a dull paragraph in his work. Then there are 
twenty-four exquisitely-colored plates, full-paged, illus- 
trative of the Swiss Alps, a Greek currant caravan, 
Kaffir huts, a Canadian prairie, a Chinese street, etc. 
It is a book that every wide-awake lad ought to have in 
his own library, and often in his own hand. 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Compiled by W. George 
Bruce, editor American School Board Journal. Mil- 
waukee; Johnson Service Company. 16mo. Cloth. 
285 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A manual for architects and school authorities, and 
containing in compact form the leading principles in 
schoolhouse construction, in lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and situation, such as have been thought out and 
carried out in buildings all over the country. A feature 
of the work is its illustrations. There are 150 of these 
in all, with representations of some of the choicest mod- 
ern school buildings all over the land, with the names 
of the architects appended. “What splendid buildings 
devoted to education this country can boast,” is the in- 
voluntary exclamation as one looks through this pic- 
ture gallery! But the text after all is the main feature, 
and it is worthy of anyone’s perusal who has anything 
to do with a proposed new schoolhouse. 


POPMS OF JAMES RYDER RANDALL. Edited by 
Matthew P. Andrews. New York: The Tandy- 
Thomas Company. 12mo. Cloth. 221 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

From the editor’s introduction we learn that Mr. Ran- 
dall was a Marylander, and in the great struggle be- 
tween the states was an impassioned Southern patriot. 
So stirring was his verse that it circulated everywhere 
throughout the Confederacy. He has been appropriat- 
ely styled “The Poet Laureate ef the Lost Cause.” But 
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he is best known as author of “Maryland, My Mary- 
sand.” Few poems have been more mutilated than this. 
But in this work we have it in its original form, full of. 
the sentiment of the time, but which has happily given 
way to a better sentiment as the years have passed. 
But this work is not all war poems, there are dainty love 
poems, and religious verse of a reverent grade and con- 
siderable beauty. The introduction gives the interest- 
ing facts of the author’s life, and presents an estimate 
of his place in our American literature. A facsimile 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ eulogy of “Maryland; My 
Maryland,” is a pleasant feature of the book. 


HANDBOOK OF PENMANSHIP. A Manual for 
Teachers and Students of Free-Arm Movement Writ- 
ing for All Grades. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

The Free-Arm movement has the right of way at the 
present time, and advice and direction regarding it are 
in order, The book is in three parts: Part One, Ten 
Primary Lessons; Part Two, Twenty Lessons for 
Second and Third Grades; Part Three, Twenty Lessons 
for Fourth Grade and above. 


RAMBLES IN SPAIN, By John D.. Fitz-Gerald. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 291 pp. 140 il- 
lustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00, net; postage, 
twenty-five cents. 

This attractive volume is designed to guide American 
travelers who are visiting Spain to an intelligent view 
of the country, and to convey a full idea of the land 
and the people to those whose travels do not extend be- 
yond their own shores. The author spent two years in 
study at the University of Madrid, and during vaca- 
tions seized the chance to visit the different portions of 
the Peninsula so entertainingly described in this work. 


STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY, 
to A. D. 1485. By Tom Bevan. 
Brown & Co. Cloth.. — Illustrated. 
net. 

This is as charming a group of stories from early 
British history as we have seen. There are thirty-nine 
of these delightful stories, true to history, and the illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful. Several full- 
page pictures are elegantly colored, adding greatly to 
the value and interest of the book: There is more his- 
tory for children to the page in this than any other book 
that we have seen in a long time. 


B. ©. & 
Boston: Little, 
Price, 50 cents, 


QUERCUS ALBA—THE VETERAN OF .THE 
OZARKS. By Will Lillibridge. Chicago: A. OC. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 50 pp. Price, 50 


cents. 

A delightful bit of nature study, in which the story 
of the growth of a white oak tree from a tiny acorn to 
a forest monster, four feet in diameter and whose low- 
est boughs are sixty feet from the ground, is told In a 
singularly pleasing and finely chosen language by one to 
whom the Ozark monarci is well known and truly idol- 
ized for its beauty and grandeur. ‘This little work 
which can be perused at a single sitting is quite unique, 
both in conception, in description, and in literary finish. 


—— 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Commercial Geography.” By E. Van Dyke Robinson. Price 25. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally Comp ny. 4 bie hacied 
“Import and Outloc” of Socialism.’”’ By Newton Mann. 

ole ane ae > bot vvarens- 

“American Writers vu. To-day.” B . C. Vedder. Price " 
New York; Silver, Burdett & Co. 4 sa 

“The Place of History in Education.”’ By J. W. Allen. New York: 
D. Aprraten & Co. 

‘The Really Doll.” By Josefa Thrall. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: 
The Orville Brewer Publishing Company. 

_“Three Crimson Days.” By Harrison Patten. New York: The 
Neale Publishing Company. 

‘The Miracle of Right Thought.” By Orison Swett Marden. Price, 
$1.00.—*“The Poems of Sophie Jewett.’’ Price, $1.25. New York: 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

‘‘Reading-Literature Primer.” 
Free. Chicago: Row, Peterson & 

“American Red Cross Abridged Text-Book on First Aid.”” By 
ea ae Lynch. Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 

ons & Co. , 








Price, 


— T. Treadwell and Margaret 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8S of educational news to be inserted 
under this beading are solicited from 
authorities in every state in the 
Union. Tobe availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
be received by the editor not later 

than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eS Association, Chattanooga, 
nn. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Mexico 
Teachers’ Association at East Las 
Vegas. Hon. J. EB. Clark, presi- 
dent, Santa Fe. 


December 27, 28, 29: Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association at 
Little Rock. 


December 28-29: Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation at Colum- 
bus. 


December -27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Association, Rochester. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 
president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 


December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27, 28, 29: Utah Teachers’ 
Association at Salt Lake City. 


December 27-80: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica) 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


December 29-31: Associated Princl- 
pals, Syracuse; president, E. R. 
Whitney, Schnectady. 


January 12, 13, 14, 1911: National 
Civic Federation, New York City. 


January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 
ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 
Watertown. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February -23-5: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
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tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


aite. 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVDER. Dartmouth College 
gets half a million more from Ed- 
ward Tuck of Paris, a graduate in 
the class of 1862. This makes a to- 
tal of a million from Mr. Tuck in ten 
years. It is known as the Amos 
Tuck Endowment Fund in honor of 
his father. 


VERMONT. 

The following rules governing ath- 
letics in the high schools and pre- 
paratory schools in the state were 
adopted by the Schoolmasters’ Club 
at their recent annual meeting:— 

I. The faculty of each school 
shall supervise and control all ath- 
letic teams but no _ instructor or 
coach shall play on any team. 

II. All members of athletic teams 
shall be bona-fide students taking 
work involving at least fifteen pre- 
pared recitations a week and shall 
maintain a passing grade in those 
subjects up to and including the 
week preceding each contest. 

III. No student shall be a mem- 
ber of a team in basket-ball, base- 
ball, or track events unless he has 
taken regular work for the entire 
term immediately preceding, and 
maintained a passing grade in stud- 
ies involving’ at least fifteen recita- 
tions a week. 

IV. A student who has completed 
the four-years’ course in a high 
school or academy approved by the 
state superintendent of education as 
of the first class shall not be eligible 
to compete in interscholastic con- 
tests. 

V. -Any student twenty-one years 
of age or over shall be ineligible to 
all athletic teams. 

VI. No member of any athletic 
team shall receive compensation in 
any form or from any source for his 
services as a player. 

VII. Whenever a contest is to 
take place, the principals of the 
schools competing shall interchange 
statements certifying to the eligibil- 
ity, under these rules, of the players 
representing the schools. 

VIil. The athletic committee of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club of Vermont 
shall act as a board of interpretation 
and appeal in all questions arising 
under these rules. 

(a) Principals of all schools 
having athletic teams should 
try to secure for games of- 
ficials who are competent 
and fair. 

(b) Prinetpals should in all 
eases where rumors come to 
them affecting the honor of 
other schools as to athletics, 
try to get at the facts, re- 
membering the tendency of 
some boys to talk in an ex- 
travagant way. 

(c) The committee urge upon 
principals the need of great 
care in relation to inter- 
scholastic athletics. Their 
purity depends, in the last 
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analysis, not upon rules, but 
upon the men who apply 
them. 


BURLINGTON. Joseph Dana 
Bartley, who died here recently at 
the age of seventy-two, after a brief 
iliness, was a widely known and 
highly efficient teacher of secondary 
schools in Bridgeport, Conn., in this: 
city, and in other places. He was one 
of the teachers whose devotion to 
scholarship never lessened his ardor 
for character forming in his pupils. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER. Phillips Academy 
enrolls 564 students, a gain of eighty- 
two over last year, and by far the 
largest enrollment in its history. 


BOSTON. The first public state~ 
ment of the aims and scope of the 
Wentworth Institute, for which a 
large building is being put up in the 
Fenway, has been made public by Ar- 
thur L. Williston, principal of the in- 
stitute. The institute was founded 
by the late Arioch Wentworth, and 
is endowed to the extent of about 
$3,500,000. The building is nearly 
opposite the new Museum of Fine 
Arts. It is expected to be ready for 
occupancy next September. In his 
statement Mr. Williston says:— 

“It is to be a school to furnish edu~ 
cation in mechanical arts, in other 
words, a school to train young men— 
for the courses will be open to boys 
and young men only—for a higher 
degree of efficiency in mechanicab 
trades requiring both skill and intel- 
ligence than they may attain through 
any opportunities which are now 
open to them. The boys who enter 
the institute will, in the main, be 
from that great army who leave the 
public schools at the end of the com- 
pulsory school period . at fourteen 
years of age to enter whatever un- 
skilled occupations they can find, but 
who, finding opportunities for ad- 
vancement too few and uncertain, 
are glad to turn back to a school that 
will offer them instruction of such a 
practical character that they can im- 
mediately use it in obtaining a higher 
grade of employment. Many of those 
entering Wentworth Institute will, 
therefore, come with some practical 
experience. 

“Day and evening courses will be 
offered for young men. The day 
courses will be of two kinds—short 
courses for apprentices, and longer 
and more thorough courses for the 


training of master workmen and 
foremen. Great emphasis will be 
placed upon the longer and more 
thorough courses. The evening 


courses will include practical instruc~ 
tion in the various trades, and also 
instruction in those branches of prac- 
tical science which are essential for 
success in the trades.” 


CAMBRIDGE. Professor Fred- 
erick Caesar de Sumichrast, the well- 
known professor of French at Har- 
vard College, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect September 1, 
1911. 

Professor Adams Sherman Hill 
died at his home in this city on 
Christmas day. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1833, graduated from Harvard 
in 1853, in 1855 received his LL.B., 
and in 1903 was given the degree of 

~LL.D. He taught in Harvard from 
1876 until 1907, holding the Boylston 
chair for twenty-eight years. He was 
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widely known through his text-books 
on rhetoric. 

BAST BOSTON. Frederick . L. 
Owen, principal of “the Bishop 
Cheverus school, is a native of Han- 
over, N. H., and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He has taught in 
Danvers and Canton, and was sub- 
master in the Sherwin school and of 


the Mary Hemenway school for 
iwenty years. 
NEWTON. Principal J. H. Pills- 


‘bury of the Waban Boys’ school died 
on December 19 after a brief illness. 
He was a professor in Smith College 
for several years, and widely known 
for his scholarship and administra- 
tive skill. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Announcement 
thas been made by the Yale Univer- 
sity authorities of the gift of $100,000 
to the Yale Forestry School by Mrs. 
Edward H. Harriman for the estab- 
lishment of a chair in forest manage- 
ment, in memory of her husband, the 
late E. H. Harriman. The forest 
school at the present time numbers 
eight students, and prior to his death 
Mr. Harriman was much interested 
in the work of the. school. 





ATLANTIC STATES. 


—— 


MARYLAND. 

PORT DEPOSIT. In two years, 
under Dr. Thomas S. Baker, the 
Tome Institute has increased its en- 
rollment sixty per cent. In ten years 
more than $1,500,000 has been ex- 
pended upon the plant. 

NBW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. The board of educa- 
tion has been making a most thor- 
ough canvass of candidates for super- 
intendent of schools to succeed A. B. 
Bicdgett. 

NEW YORK CITY. The appoint- 
ment of Miss Martha L. Draper on 
the board of education by Mayor 
Gaynor has given such satisfaction 
as to eall forth resolutions of com- 
mendation. Mrs. Ira Leo Bam- 
berger, another appointee, is espe- 
cially interested in many women’s or- 
ganizations. James Creelman is a 
notably efficient journalist. 

After more obstacles than we have 
ever known to get in the way of so 
worthy an object the Washington 
Irving Girls’ high school is to have 
an adequate and appropriate new 
vuilding in Irving Place. 


MIDDLE 





NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. The attempt to 
break the will of Isaac C. Wyman of 
Salem, Mass., failed, and the college 
will get $4,000,000, a sort of conso- 
lation prize at a time when they lose 
President Woodrow Wilson. 
NUTLEY. This city has taken a 
lively pace in educational progress. 
Superintendent and board of educa- 
tion have kept their face to the front 
in all lines of educational activity. 


BLOOMFIELD. Superintendent 
George Morris, in his annual report, 
makes some interesting statements 
regarding the high school of this city. 
He has grouped pupils in accordance 
with their apparent ability to accom- 
plish work. This plan was tried. in 
the ninth grade only, and the results 
attained seem to fully warrant its 


continuance and extension to other 
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grades during the coming year. The 
plan is based on the assumption that 
all pupils do not possess the» same 
degree of mental ability, but that in 
a class of 100 pupils there are a cer- 
tain number of groups of which the 
pupils making up each group possess 
nearly the same degree of ability for 
accomplishing a given amount of 
work in,a given subject in a given 
time. These pupils were divided inte 
four groups, the members of each 
group possessing about the same 
average ability so far as we could 
judge from the records made in the 
grammar schools. Work was begun 
under exactly the same conditions, 
the. classes all having the same 
teacher and using the same book. At 
the end of six weeks the groups were 
not very far ‘apart, so far as the 
ground covered was concerned, but 
differences of ability in grasping the 
subject were discernible, and it was 
deemed. advisable to make .some 
changes from one group to another. 
At the end of another six weeks, 
further changes from one group to 
another were made, and the differ- 
ences in amount of ground covered 
by the different groups became more 
apparent. This method of procedure 
was continued throughout the year, 
individual help being offered* out of 
school hours by the teacher and in 
many cases accepted by the pupils. 
Whenever a pupil proved his fitness 
to enter a more advanced group, he 
was transferred, this feature proving 
to be helpful as an incentive for 
closer application and more careful 
work. At the end of the year it was 
found that all the pupils in one group 
had covered a little more than the re- 
quired amount of work, all the pupils 
in another group had practically cov- 
ered all the required work, most of 
the pupils of another group had cov- 
ered about four-fifths of the required 
work, and a little over one-half of the 
last group had covered about half of 
the required work. Each pupil was 
given credit in accordance with the 
percentage of the work covered, and 
we closed the year with fewer com- 
plete failures than in previous years. 
There has also been less discontent 
and discouragement in evidence. 
Each parent whose child has not cov- 
ered enough ground to get the full 
number of credits has had his atten- 
tion carefully called to the matter, 
and each pupil understands that he 
can study during the summer and 
take an examination in the fall for 
making up the work not covered dur- 
ing the year. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

KUTZTOWN. The normal school 
enrolled 955 students last year, and 
the enrollment will be more than that 
this year. 

CALIFORNIA. Dr. John D. 
Meese, vice-principal of the normal 
school died recently, after several 
years of notable success. 





VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE.  Profes- 
sor Charles A. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, who is spending the 
year as exchange professor at Berlin 
University, is receiving unusual at- 
tention. The Emperor not only has 
him to luncheon, but is deeply inter- 
ested in American literature as repre- 
sented by Professor Smith, who has 
an exhibition in the Roosevelt rooms 
of the university. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A South Carolina school boy of fif- 


teen rented an acre patch this year 
and raised 228 bushels of corn 
it. His net profit from that acre 


was $130.70, besides which he took 
2 prize of $500. He selected his own 
fertilizers and agricultural instru- 
ments. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. Dr. J. M. 
Gwinn, dean of the department of 
education in Tulane University for 
the past four years, succeeds the late 
Warren Easton as superintendent of 
schools. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The re-election of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as superin- 
tendent of schools is followed by a 
reform in school lunches. The salient 
points of her new ideas are economy, 
simplicity, and attractiveness. Too 
much gaudy pastry is being sold to 
our school children all over the 
country, but in Chicago the lunch 
counters provide a bill of fare that 
shall be attractive to the tastes of the 
children and shall yet possess health- 
ful quality. We quote from an edi- 
torial in the Boston Post: “Is it 
necessary that the superintendent of 
schools shall be a woman in order 
that such a system may be estab- 
lished in other large cities?” 

Since the board of education has 
put the ban on fraternities and 
sororities, it has lent its encourage- 
ment to a new leveling of grammar 
school social life by opening up nine 
school buildings evenings to give the 
children an opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other through 
social games and pastimes. Checkers 
and chess, krokinole and table cro- 
quet, and ring toss games are the 
most popular diversions. But there 
is gym work, dancing, singing, and 
merriment for everybody. It is esti- 
mated that 5,000 school children 
broke into the new grammar school 
social whirl in one evening. ‘The 
teachers are on hand to instruct them 
in manners and all the latest rules in 
polite etiquette. 

EAST AURORA. Conrade M. 
Bardwell, superintendent of this city 
for fifteen years, who made the run 
on the Democratic ticket for state 
superintendent, has been president of 
the Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of the Northern Illinois As- 
sociation, of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and is now president 
of the City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. He is a native of 
Deerfield, Mass., and a graduate of 
Amherst College. 

ELGIN. The endowment of the 
Elgin Academy is to be. raised from 
$40,000 to $100,000. 

URBANA. The University of Illi- 
nois trustees have a _ preliminary 
budget totaling about $3,500,000. 
Included in the program is a $600,000 
building for the proposed depart- 
ment of railway transportation and a 
testing laboratory. The total appro- 
priations asked by the most impor- 
tant departments were: College of 
science, $794,200; college of engineer- 
ing, $940,000; college of agriculture, 
$955,750; graduate school, $150,000; 
school of business, $167,500; model 
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high school.and school of education, 
$250,000; college of literature and 
arts (increase per annum), $127,500. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. State Superin- 
tendent A. M. Deyoe has selected Z. 
C. Thornburg of this city as his chief 
deputy. He has been superintendent 
of the grades of late, but prior to 
that he was county superintendent, 
and was for a time at Highland Park 
College. 

BOONE. J. C. King, who has 
been eminently successful as super- 
intendent here for several years, has 
resigned to accept the agency of 
Newson & Co., with his office at 378 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The state educational 
commission has decided to advocate 
a law making provision for a special 
high school teacher’s certificate. At 
the present time the laws are so in- 
consistent that a student may take 
the county examination, obtain a cer- 
tificate and become eligible to teach 
in any high school in the county ex- 
clusive of those in cities of the first 
and second class. Even though he 
may never have studied the high 
school branches, his certificate gives 
him the right to.teach in a high 
school where the branches are 
taught. The commission will ask 


_ the legislature to correct this. 


The commission also will recom- 
mend that the legislature provide for 
state and county aid for weak 
school districts. There are many 
districts where the taxpayers are so 
few that the maximum levy per- 
mitted under the law for school pur- 
poses will not maintain the right 
kind of a school. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association favored the granting 
of state aid to such schools and the 
commission will make such a rec- 
ommendation to the legislature. 
Another matter to be taken up will 
be the seven-months school term. 
Most educators in the state believe 
there should be a minimum schoo} 
term of seven months; that no dis- 
trict should be permitted to maintain 
a school for a shorter period. 
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KENTUCKY. 
STANFORD. Superintendent J. 
W. Ireland has been re-elected for 
two years with a substantial increase 
in salary. 


—E 


MICHIGAN. 


SAGINAW. Abolishing silk hose, 
suede pumps, and picture hats for- 
ever as part of commencement cos- 
tumes, the board of education 
adopted a rule allowing girl gradu- 
ates only one commencement gown. 
This gown must cost not more than 
$5, putting all girls on a common 
footing. The 1911 class has agreed 
to live up to the rule, the first of its 
kind ever passed in the state. 


NEBRASKA. 


GRETNA. One of the _ school 
boys won a prize of $50 from the 
state board of agriculture by raising 
ninety-five buskels and _. fifteen 
pounds of corn on an acre by his own 
care and attention. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati 
Schoolmasters’ Club has for its Janu- 
ary meeting this topic: “Home visit- 
irg: Its purpose; its effective organi- 
zation; its bearing upon instruction. 
An investigation into the practice of 
our kindergartens—with suggestions 
as to necessary modifications for in- 
troduction into our elementary and 
high schools.” 

Walter H. Page, editor of World’s 
Work, has recently given three lec- 
tures in the University of Cincinnati 
on “The Writer and the Wniversity.” 
The subjects were: “The Place of the 
Writer in American Life,” “How the 
University May Help the Writer,” 
“How by Helping the Writer the 
University May Help Itself.” 


COLUMBUS. The Ohio School 
Improvement Federation held its an 
nual meeting in the state school com- 
missioner’s office on December 27. 
President F. A. Deittrick of Mantua 
presided, and addresses were made 
by Superintendents I. ©. Guinther of 
Galion; F. P. Geiger, Canal Dover; 
W. L. Fulton, Bryan; E. O. Trescott, 
Ravenna; also by State Superintend- 
ent J. W. Zeller, W. B. Wood of 
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Monclova, and J. J. Richeson of 
Athens. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Three University of 


Wisconsin students have recently 
been awarded Oxford scholarships. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The city voted 
$200,000 bonds for the new polytech- 
nic high school. Every ward and 
precinct voted for the bonds. It re- 
quired a two-thirds vote, and there 
were 264 votes above the two thirds. 
In one precinct only one negative 
vote was thrown. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_— -— 


IDAHO. 


Population, 325,599; gain, 101.3 per 
cent., leading all the states in the 
Union. 

State Superintendent S. Belle 
Chamberlain in retiring from office 
after the regulation two terms makes 
some wholesome statements about 
the educational affairs of the state: 
The present value of school property 
is not far from $4,000,000. Her total 
receipts for school purposes are two 
and a half millions. She pays her 
2,000 teachers nearly a million dol- 
lars annually; 87,000 pupils are en- 
rolled in the public schools of the 
state; her total expenditures for pub- 
lic school purposes this year wil} 
reach nearly $2,000,000. Handsome, 
well equipped, modern buildings are 
the rule in all the cities and in many 
of the towns and villages. The 
country school buildings compare 
favorably with those of other states. 
Idaho has a system of free textbooks 
and these are uniform throughout 
the state. She has a splendid school 
library system and a fine lot of 
books. The system of district teach- 
ers’ associations that have taken the 
place of the: old county system is a 
feature that is big with educationa} 
results. The summer normal schools 
are a feature that is attracting much 
favorable comment from every edu- 
cator in the state. There are three 
of these, one at Boise, another at 
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Pocatello, and one in Coeur d’Alene 


City. Here during the summer 
months those preparing to teach can 
attend and hear the very best of 
lectures on professional subjects and 
at the same time study the necessary 
text-books. The examination follow- 
ing gives them an opportunity to go 
into the contest fresh from study and 
is productive of a high teaching 
standard. 

BOISB. Population, 17,358; gain, 
193 per cent. 


—_—— 


OREGON. 


Population, 672,765; gain, 62.7 per 
cent. All the states of the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific coast 
show the largest gains in the coun- 
try. 


WASHINGTON. 


Population, 1,141,990; gain, 120.4 


per cent. 

SPOKANE. Population, 104,402; 
gain, 183.3 per cent. 

SEATTLE. ‘The University of 
Washington has a full fledged course 
in swimming with a woman in 
charge, Miss Marie Fitch of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





WYOMING. 
Population, 145,965; gain, 
cent. 


57.7 per 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. There is to be in 
this city a well-equipped, well- 
directed trades school. For boys the 
courses will include machinist work, 
blacksmithing, wagon and automo- 
bile construction, electrical work, 
plumbing, heating and tinning, house 
sign, wagon and frescoe painting, 
and paperhanging, printing, brick 
and stone masonry, plastering and 
concrete construction. For girls 
there will be courses in practical 
cookery and household management, 
sewing, dressmaking and tailoring, 
millinery. 


WASHINGTON. The unanimous 
re-election of Superintendent A. T. 
Stuart puts a stop to the reports of 
men who are to be elected to that po- 
sition. He seems to have affairs 
well in hand in that city. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—One of the solutions of the food 
problems of the future, according to 
L. H. Bailey, agricultural director at 
Cornell University, in an article in 
the January Century, is the breeding 
of new forms of plant life. Men like 
Burbank have done marvels in this 
field, and Mr. Bailey describes the 
work of C. G. Patten of Iowa. 


—There is a merry Christmas in- 
deed with the December number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
The cover by Jessie Wilcox Smith is 
one of the most beautiful of modern 
Madonnas and is a work of art in 
itself. There are charming Christ- 
mas stories, a Christmas play and 
holiday music. A new story by 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman is begun 
in this number. The practical side 
of the, holidays is taken care of in 
hundreds of practical suggestions 
for presents, such as “Gifts From the 
Work Bench,” “Gifts in Painted 


China,” “Binding Books at Home,” 
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THe PALMER METHOD PLAN of teaching PRACTICAL WRIT- 
ING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is a demonstrated succc:s 


in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON -ard 


many 


smaller cities in the East and. Middle West. 


FAILUR 


IMPOSSIBLE if the Plan is followed with STRICT FIDELITY. 
FREE NORIIAL COURSES are offered to teachers in all school systems 
in which the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted 


completely. Other teachers may have this course for ten dollars. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 centi. 


Full information upon request, 


THE A, N. 


PALIIER CO. 
32 E Union Square, - 


= New York City 





“The Book-plate as a Gift,” “Trim- 
ming the Home Tree,” ete. The 
children are taken care of with new 
and delightful stories and sugges- 
tions, and for the housewife and 
for the home dressmaker recipes 
and styles of the very best are to 
be found. 


—The paper in the December Cen- 
tury on “The Education of French 
Children,” by Anna Bowman Dodd, 
author of “Three Normandy Inns” 
and “Cathedral Days,” is the first of 
a group of papers to appear in The 
Century during 1911 on child culture 
in different countries — papers 
designed to be of helpful-and sugges- 
tive interest to American parents 
and educators. Specially timely 
articles in this issue are; “The 
House of Governors,” apropos of its 
second meeting in Frankfort, Ky., by 
William George Jordan, originator 
of the idea and permanent secretary 
of the organization; and “Is Con- 
gressional Oratory a Lost Art?” by 
the Hon. Champ Clark, leader of the 
Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives. 





The Minute Boys and Girls 


BY REV. E, H- BYINGTON, 

In all our schools pupils are 
taught to honor the minute men of 
early Revolutionary days. These 
were not the paid soldiers of the 
army, but the men who kept on with 
their regular tasks until the enemy 
appeared on their streets or some 
other danger threatened. It did not 
take them long to get ready. When 
there was need of their services they 
were ready in a minute and quickly 
did what was desired. 

Minute men are not needed now 
for such services, but minute boys 
and girls ought to be very plenty. 
How fine it is to respond instantly 
and do whatever you are called upon 
to do! 


There is one special service to 


which I wish to refer at this time, 
No hostile soldiers are marching 
along our streets, but often you will 
find many things that ought not to 
be there, which are unsightly and 
sometimes dangerous. I refer to 
pieces of paper, sticks, and stones 
Some streets and lawns are a dis- 
graceful sight, all littered up with 
old newspapers, torn envelopes, 
broken twigs and branches, and 
loose stones here and there. Where 
are the minute boys and:-girls who 
will drive these away? . 

First, run out, look over your own 
lawn and sidewalk and the street in 
front of your house, and show your- 
self a good soldier by allowing none 
of these things to be seen there. 
Pick them all up. Then, when you 
are out walking, look out for 
chances to show your patriotism by 
removing these things that dishonor 
and sometimes make dangerous our 
streets. Such volunteer fighters are 
needed in almost every community. 
—The Congregationalist. 





The Danger to Children from 
SchooIroom Dust. 


There can be no question that one 
of the greatest dangers connected 
with the schoolroom is the inhala- 
tion of.dust by the children. Schol- 
ars coming from different homes 
bring with them, clinging to their 
clothing or perhaps flourishing in 
their throats or nasal cavities, or 
upon the surfaces of their bodies, 
various sorts of disease-producing 
bacteria. Many of these are left in 
the schoolroom, and the daily sweep- 
ing sends them aloft to float in the 
air and settle upon books, desks, 
and other furnishings of the school- 
room, from which they are dislodged 
and set floating again through the 
use of the books and seats by the 
children. As a consequence the 
schoolroom becomes a  meeting- 
ground for all the various species of 
disease germs which are lurking in 





HAND SAFOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .*°5"°*. 


New York, N. W558 Fifth Ave. Glicigs, 30 39 ieduon 8 i Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave, 
ashington, 1 . Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 
¥ a Pineal OPA GH Srectnnd Badge 8? “tin 788 Dvvgian Bide. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tiens. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. WRITE U 
JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 1thor sym, nor rot, x, 18 

Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high So Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance 














Some New Books. 

















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Commercial Geography....... +++. ..ecsseeeeees Robinson Rand, McNally Co., Chicago $1.25 
heeding and Outlook “ *"Socialiam.. Mann James H. West Co.,' Boston — 1.50 

-Literature Primer....... Treadwell and Free Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago — 
yer Wrist GF Teday i. iii ce i... ee seke. Vedder Silver, Buréett & Co. + Boston 1.50 
The Place of History in Education ¥octetnaks vee oe Allen D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. — 
The Miracle of Rig 6 TROMSDE. .urcec.cscsecce.e Marden T. Y. rowell & Co., “ 1.00 
The Poems of Sophie Jewett.......+............. Jewett (Ed. “ 1.95 
Re ER reer iri re Jack enry Holt & Co., “ 1.20 
The Mirage of the Many................26-s00 00+: Walsh “ + “ 1.50 
Bohemia and the Cechs............-.2.-seeee eee Monroe L.C.Page&Co., Boston 3.00 
BIE I EOIN 60 oo. cc ck cc decesecvcnces Roosevelt Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y Y. 4.00 
IER REO Ae -sabists 6b ¥i dolce Young Lane & Co 1.50 
The Grand Canyon of Arizona.............-.---- James Little, Brown & Co., pbsten 1.50 
Twain’s Travels in History.................-.-- Kendall [Ed.] Harper & Bros. N. Y. 50 
Wentworth’s Plane Geography........... Went- worth & Smith inn & Co., Boston -80 
Rambles with an AmericaN...............-....+. Tearle Duffield & Co., N.Y. — 
With Stevenson in Samoa ......... -.+-s0s-eeees Moors Small, Maynard & Co., Boston —— 
Down Home with Jennie Allen.......... ....... Donworth “ “ 1.50 
WOOGIAME PAtHS. .....c. ccc cece e ccccccesces vecvee Packard ‘* “ “ “ 1.20 
High School English—Book One.....Brubacher & Snyder Charles E. Merrill Co., N. Y. 1.00 
A Study in Latin Abstract Substantives.. ..... Stewart The Macmillan Co., ae — 
Three Crimson Days.......60-.  eeeeeerereseres Patten The Neale Publishing o., “ —_ 
various forms in the community. Bombay ....... 977,822 44,446 
The sweeping and dusting conducted Canton ........ 900,000 150,000 
in the ordinary way thus become a Hamburg ...... 866,330 6,715 
real menace to the health of school Buda-Pesth .... 812,728 11,133 
children. Every schoolhouse should Glasgow ....... 761,709 38,085 
be provided with a vacuum-cleaning Warsaw ....... 756,426 34,374 
apparatus, by means of which the Liverpool ...... 753,202 389,642 
dust may be thoroughly removed Pekin ......... 700,000 28,000 
without the dangers mentioned. The §t. Louis ........ 687,029 11,207 
general introduction of this impor- Boston ......... 670,585 17,555 
tant method of dust removal from Shanghai ...... 651,000 75,173 
schoolrooms would undoubtedly re- Rio Janeiro .... 560,000 18,666 
sult in the suppression of many epi- * 
demics of diphtheria and other very 
serious maladies—Good Health. : Audubon Societies. 

+ With faith, patience, and persist- 


¥ 9 ence the Audubon Societies of our 
Population of the World’s Largest country have fought for the birds 


Cities, against certain big commercial inter- 

— ests, against the savage instinct to 

The following table gives the Kill, and against public ignorance 

population of the largest cities of nd lethargy. Notwithstanding the 

the world:— one that the es “ae mye end 

J ecreasing, and as yet are not appre- 

sd ee Siok por ciated by the public, the Andubda 
Sq.Mile. Societies are winning the fight. 


London ........ 7,429,740 10,721 There is a strong, growing senti- 
New York ...... 4,766,883 14,590 ment now for the protection of the 
PATS neeccceces 2,747,599 85,862 birds, and public sentiment is more 
Chicago ........ 2,250,000 11,801 powerful and efficient than laws. 
Tokio ...... - «+++ 2,186,079 12,144 ‘This sentiment has saved many a 
ot alle a 2,102,727 84,108 dove this season, and will save many 
Vienna .......% 2,021,052 39,628 a quail this winter. Hunters are 


St. Petersburg .. 1,678,000 46,943 losing interest because public senti- 
Philadelphia ... 1,549,008 11,189 ment is gradually turning against 
oscow ........ 1,411,900 35,297 then. 
uenos Ayres .. 1,146,865 15,928 But the work of Audubon Soci- 
Osaka ......... 1,117,151 18,018 eties is by no means nearing a finish 
Constantinople . 1,106,000 138,250 when bird protection is well organi- 


Calcutta ....... 992,718 66,181 zed and universally recognized, for 
then will come the new phase of the 


work, that of teaching the people to 
Pacey Y&C he Fi discriminate between useful and de- 


sirable birds and birds that are a 
she Ea 





huisance, and what to do to increase 
the numbers of the former and to 





er 


GtATE WORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For omer 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M, A 





graye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for th 

gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 

MAN, Principal. 








destroy the latter. This will not be 
a long drawn-out task, however, for 
the schools are taking an intelligent 
interest in the work, even in this 
early stage of the work, and train- 
ing the children, who will in a few 
years more be directing affairs and 
will understand the birds and their 
place in the economy of nature.— 
Nature and Culture. 


a 





PARTINGTONIAN. 


Representative Washburn, toast- 
master at the prorogation dinner of 
the legislature recently, told a story 
of a pastor who, coming to a new 
parish, got his words slightly 
twisted in his announcement. Said 
he: “I have come here to heal the 
dead, cast out the sick, and raise the 
devil.” 

Another ministerial friend of 
Washburn’s, speaking to a congre- 
gation, remarked: “I am _ sorry to 
see so many absent faces I used to 
shake hands with.”—Boston Record. 


NON SEQUITER. 


Innis—“Do I love her? Why, 
man, I can’t sleep nights for think- 
ing about her.” 

Owens—“That’s not proof  posi- 
tive. I get the same effect from my 
tailor’s bills.” 


HER FLAT. 


Mrs. Noobride—‘‘Yes, dear, I was 
married last month. I’d like you to 
call on me and see the pretty little 
flat I have.” 

Miss Jellus—‘I’ve seen him, my 
dear.”—The Sacred Heart Review. 


UNCLE EZRA SAYS: 

“Poetic fire is the on’y kind ur 
fire thet kin burn in a cold room 
without any material fuel.”—Boston 
Herald. 

Guna . 

Several years ago the late Sir 
Francis Lockwood got a prisoner 
off by proving an alibi. Some time 
afterward the judge met him and 
said:— 

“Well, Lockwood, that was a very 
good alibi.” 

“Yes, my lord,” was the answer; 
“IT had three offered me, and I think 
I selected the best.”—Presbyterian 
Standard. 

FOREHANDED. 

One noon Charlie informed his 
parents that he felt too ill to return 
to school. 

“Hadn’t I better send for the doc- 
tor?” asked his mother, hoping to 
test the genuineness of his illness. 

“Oh, no, you don’t need to,”. re- 
plied Charlie. ‘He’ll be up pretty 
soon; I just stopped in his office on 
the way home and told him to come 
up to see me!’’—The Delineator. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 


The first week of the new year at/® 
B. F. Keith’s theatre will open most 
auspicionsly with a splendid pro- 
gram of strong comedy and novelty 
features. Little Ethel Green will 
appear in a new act written espe- 
cially for her, introducing some origI- 
nal songs and dances. Jean Bedini 
and Roy Arthur, the world famous 
burlesque comedians, will make their 


first appearance here in several 
years. These men are the best 
travesty artists now on the stage, 


and the mere announcement of their 
engagement is sufficient to guarantee 
plenty of hearty laughs. Another 
team of fun makers will be Hoey 
and Lee, the Hebrew comedians, 
who will present their new act in 
which they appear as two Hebrew 
patrolmen who are serving their pro- 
bationary period on the police force. 
Another new feature will be the 
Four Song Writers, “Monarchs of 
Melody,” who will make their first 
appearance in Boston» next week. 
James Neil and Edythe Chapman 
will present an original comedy, 
“The Lady Across the Hall’; Sebas- 
tian Merrill Company, just returned 
from a_ seven-years’ tour of the 
world, will introduce the famous 
“Merrill trick,” a feat that only Mr. 
Merrill and the late Ralph Johnstone, 
aviator and trick bicyclist, have been 
able to perform. Other strong fea- 
tures are Hathaway, Kelly, and 
Mack in novelty songs and dances, 
and the Van der Koors, quack illu- 
sionists, introducing the famous 
“Felix,” the mind reading duck. 





& 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 665.) 


a middle-aged man 
times the voting 
man. 


another, so that 
will have three 
power of a young 


GOING TOO FAR. 


The framers of the constitution of 
New Mexico have gone too far in in- 
cluding in that instrument provisions 
relating to an issue over which the 
new state has not jurisdiction,— 
namely a question of the boundary 
line between New Mexico and Texas. 
The people of New Mexico never 
have been satisfied with the boun- 
dary established as a result of the 
Clark survey in 1859-60. They feel 
that a considerable slice of territory 
included within the state of Texas 
belongs to New Mexico, The pro- 
posed new constitution of New Mex- 
ico proposed to change the boundary 
lines accordingly. President Taft 
was compelled to interfere and to re- 
quest Congress to authorize the an. 
nulment of this part of the constitu- 
tion. The Senate acted promptly 
upon the President’s request. 


+ 
a 


ANTICIPATED. 


Margaret—“Did you tell the girls 
at the tea that secret I confided to 
you and Josephine?” 

Katharine—“No, truly I didn’t. 
Josephine got there first.”—Harper’s 
Bazar, 
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TEACHERS® AGENCIES. 





we. think what a difference there is in the attitude 
a for a position, and of the same teacher 
case 


DID Y 





pon him to secure him? In the one isa a 

for ‘attention an ama consideretion and epocintment ; in the other he is the master of the 

—— reptoay AS _ considers and holds or withho a a in which 

a teiea are appear better ; ri begin wor under 

under io conditions ree poe likely to EVE more favorable the differ- 
eee td ony is By there, very feel — ith very likely f. 

youa aietees an v ely with a score or 

work for which you ae waiticed: and be ta umibe Vous own in The an 


dation often sends the employing eps pate 
an official who knows all about he and as 


Three/jourths o appoint menis a ge 
fieve “44 is a "lou way ? Tent i it more itgcined when 74 pete tome ws THINK ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











oe of them 


ected vacancies occur in good Schools and C 
businesa 


EVERY DAY & sonet nt positions, and we always have a chance to fill 
twenty-five years. wt not comfortably located, write us. Do it newl 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *“chicaso, im. > 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 








MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY iioivees ‘2 4 Families 

and 7O EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, seatds and Gov- 

pegs ook or every ent of instruction ; recommends good Sch to parents. Callon 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECI ALI STS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, ratory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s om 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co... - 
C. V. Bank sree E saree’ 3 ae 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
16 Trinity A » Ga, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Su 


pplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. 


Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
—— Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & WO.. Pespetobere 
Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® 4:.s°cmtor stroce, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for su 
Services free to schoo] 


353 Fifth Avenue, 


rior 
cials 
New York, N. Y¥. 


- 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


z Agency 


» »« + Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


S0OO6S08 60000904 





Long distance Telephone. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Farnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ency, the 
more pleased I sm with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
‘*} thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleas#a with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
of the country, and | appreciate your services very 

much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very traly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 











ALVIN F. PRASE, Manager. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 

















THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Culture 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mental and 
physical powers. 








Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises. 


Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 


Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 

Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. 

Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. MARY R, GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
The Burlington, Washington, D. C. 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed. 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 

wmarkable bill that ever passed any State 
.egislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











